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A general View of SWITZER- 
LAND and the ALPS, with 
an affecting Anecdote. 


{From Obfervations on Den- 
mark, &Se. | 


HOSE who have travelled 
through the high roads of 
Switzerland, have feen a beaut?- 
ful and fingular country, and a 
hardy and laborious people ; but 
thofe alone, my dear Lord, who 
have purfued the mountain tract, 
who have traverfed the Alpine 
ftream, and penetrated into the 
recefles of the inmott valleys, can 
raife their conceptions to the fub- 
limities of nature, or feel an in- 
tereft proportionate to the -happi- 
nefs that every where furrounds 
them. That fociety is prejudicial 
to the moral chara@er, is no 
where, I believe, more forcibly 
exemplified ; and the mountain 
and the plain. afford not a greater 
contraft, than the difpofitions of 
the peafant and the bourgeois. 





It is by frequenting the Alps that 
I learnt to admire their country, 
and in the cloud-capt cottage that 
I began to love the inhabitant. 
The higheft fublime range of 
mountains extends along the 
Eaftern and Southern part of it, 
covered with perpetual {now, and 
imterfe&ted by various valleys 5 
fome fmiling in all the gaiety of 
fpring ; others {tiffened into ice, 
and impervious to the {tep of man 
or beatt. The line of fnow, 
which is about geoo feet from 
the furface of the fea, is, in many 
places, girded by a gloomy foreit 
of pines, which defend the parts 
bencath from the impending * 


* Thefe AVALANCHES, or falls 
of fnow, are frequent!y aftended with 
the moft fatal confequences ; the 
fmalleft particle fet in motion, & 
Juffictent ta werwhelm a whole vai- 
ley, and the Swifs ave very atten- 
trve in preferving every objet that 
may help to divede or check tts ine 
creafing bulk. In 171Q, near the 
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fnow, and at the fame time fhel- 
ter the happy fhepherd in his 
peaceful and quiet retirement, 
From hence the defcent becomes 
lefs rapid ; the mountain {loping 
gradually towards its bale, is 
decked in the-moft lively green ; 
every where are flocks and herds, 
and all breathe happinefs and con- 
tent. Herel experieticed, in the 
courfe of one day’s march, the 
variations of the four feafons: 
In the plain, the peafants were all 
engaged in the bufinefs of their 
harveit ; on afcending the moun- 
tain, I found the trees loaded with 
fruit; higher up, the cattle were 
browzing the lovely verdure of 
fpring, till the region ef {now 
chilled the vegetabie world, and 
left nothing to the weary travel- 
Jer but the profpect of a lavage and 
dreary winter. The Weiltern 
part is chiefly bounded by the 
Jura, reaching from the banks ot 
the Rhone, below Geneva, to the 
Rhine above Balle, and prefenting 
a chain of mountains equally in- 
terefting, though not fo fublime, 
as that of the Alps. Between 
thefe rugged boundaries, in aline 
from North-ealt to South-wcit, 
is the flatteft and moit fertile part 
of all Switzerland ; the hills cul- 
tivated to their very fummits, 
and wafhed by various navigable 
canals and rivers. 

But to return to our Alps. 
Here, favage rocks cf an inac- 


baths of Lauck, in the Valais, a 

whole village was totally deftrayed, 

and upwards of fixty people buried 

im its ruins. The fame fp2t, after 

being built, was again werwhelmed 
m1756. 





ceffible height ; there, torrents 
buriting, as it were, from the 
clouds, and rolling down the Tug. 
ged precipices : 


The gay train, 
Of fog, thick roil'd into romantic 
Poape, 
may, perhaps, excite your won. 
der, but not exceed the compals 
of your imagination. But how 
thall I convey to you an idea of 
the ever-varying and accidental 
beauties of this majeitic fcenery! 
Sometimes the vapour-winged 
tempett, flitting along fome lone- 
ly vale, embrowns it with a fo- 
lemn fhade, whillt every thing 
around glitters in the fullnefs of 
meridian {plendour. On a fud- 
den, all is dark and gloomy ; the 
thunder rolls from rock to rock, 
till echo feems tired with the 
dreadful repetition : add to this, 
the gradual approach of the even- 
ing, the lait gleam of funthine 
fading on the mountain-brow, the 
lingering twilight {till warding off 
the veil of night, till the riting 
moon juft continues, in vifion, a 
glimmering of its faded glories: 


Now all's at reh—ard ere the wea- 
ried fwain 
Rife to bis labour on the upland 
lawn, 
Shall not the mufe from nature 
catch a ftrain, 
To wake, and greet him at the 
morning dawn 2 
Oh! let her tell bim that the feel- 
ing heart, 


Oft ts the mountain fide by mema- 
ry led, 
Shall 
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Shall _feek thefe bleffings wealth can 
ne'er impart, 
And wifh to ct the quiet of bis 


hed: 


Where ev'ry fordid paffion lull'd to 
reft, 
Man knows each gift of nature 
how to prize ; 
Flies from the fiorm unto his fair 
one’s breaft, 


And there rep ofing waits ferener 
fh ies. 


Say, ye proud fons of fortune and of 
power, 
Can aught the joys yo: 
thefe compare ? 
Can the fu triumph of ambition's 
our, 
When tempefts threaten, focth 


your anxious care? 


i feel, with 


Or foall the tenant of yon lonely cat, 
That fmiles with pity on your pa- 
geant fiate, 
Pleas'd with bis poor but independ- 
ent lot, 
Expafe the wretchedne/s of being 
great ? 


Unknown to you, the houfe Lf child 
of woe, 
The friendle{s pilgrim, or the 
“bungry poor; 
Unléfit the y Be ye carele/sly beftow, 
The hand that feeds them, drives 
them from your door. 


Here cruel ¢ ‘harity no off’ ring samp. 
That whilft it aids, infults the 
big difrefs, 
The heart that welcomes, ev’ ry grief 
partake Ss, 
And nly pities where it can’! re- 
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Such are the fcenes, my dear 
Lord, fuch the hofpitality Il am 
now going to quit. I know not 
why | wifhed to jingle their vir- 
tues inte rhyme, unlefs it was, 
that my profe began to run upen 
ftilts, or that I miltook a mo- 
mentary enthufiafm for a poeti- 
cal infpiration. In faét, every 
thought and conception is fo far 
raifed above the common train of 
ideas, that the error is excufable, 
efpecially too when the imaginary 
poet fets out with 


Sublimi feriens Sidera vertice. 


A man with the incomparable* 
Byfche in his pocket, might here 
tag rhymes as fait as the maidens 
knit ftockings ; ; and if his ima- 
gination was not 2s cold as the 
icy region above him, he would 
be warmed into a certain fubli- 
mity of defcription.  Befides, 
too, if materials grew feanty, and 
he had run through all the chang- 
es of rocks and flocks: vale > atid 
dale, lot and cot, &c. he might 
wander with his mufe to the 
fources of fome of the great riverst, 
and purfuing their refpective 


* Art of Poet ry. 

+ The Rhine bas tivo or three 
different fources, w hich rife in the 
chain of mountains bordering on St. 
Gothard, and unite their Streams, 
increafed by various rivulets, at 
Rheinau, in the Grifons. The 
Rhone rifes in the Fur @, at the 
Weftern end of the Valais The 
Tecfin, which, after traverfing the 
Lac di Locarno, takes the name of 
the Po, has likewise its principal 
fource in the upper part of Sf. 
Gothard. 
Kk 
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to the very feat of fenfation ; and 


convert all the powers of thought 


into inttruments of torture.” And 
mm that facred book where every 
thing is fo much better faid than 
any where elfe, we find ‘1 he {pi- 
sit of a man may fuitain his in- 
firmities. But a wounded fpirit 
who can bear ?” 

This anguith however, is by no 
means the ufual confequence otf 
thought. It has place only 
where there is remorfe from a 
guilty confcience, or the direful 
malady of a diitempered mind. 

And on the other hand, what 
comfort! what amufement! what 
fuxury do we experience in think- 
tog! what fources of happinels 
are therein thedilcovery of truths 
by our judgment—in the plea- 
fures of imagination—in the gen- 
te recollection of kind or amuling 
circumitances—in the perpetual 
feait ofa good conicience—in yay 
hopes of enjoyment tn this life— 
and in mytterious yet ravifhing 
contemplation of beatirude in the 
hife that is to come! The exercile 
of every one of our mental pow- 
ers is agreeable, and upon fome 
eccafions delightful. Incumber- 
ed and uniniiructcd as we are in 
thefe earthly cafes, our minds are 
often able to exert fuch force and 
fpirit as indicate our celeitial ten- 
dency, and make us not only dif- 
dain to acquiefce in fenfual tran- 
quility, but elevate our withes to 
tho'e regions of intellectual feli- 
city which we believe are before 
us. 

All the workings of our mirs's 
from the ftudy of fimple propo- 
fitionsto the contemplation of the 
fublimcit objects, give us pleafure 





if our minds be ina healthy, 
frate. If therefore heaven i 
pleafed to grant us Horace’s moj 
rational with, ** meas Jana in cy. 
pore fano—A found mind ing 
lound body,” initead of confider. 
ing thinking to be an evil, we 
thall eiteem it as our greateit blef 
fing, hoid the mind 1 deed 10 be 
a kingdom, and exult in the prof. 
pect of its extenfion and cuitiya. 
tion from age tw age. 

That thought may in fom 
degree be directed | cannot doubt, 
becaufe 1 have the convidtion of 
ny Owa experience, and the af. 
furance of others who have hai 
much more experience, and that 
in a much abler manner. Ther 
isan ‘ Artot Thinking,’ howe. 
ever difficult it may be to attain 
it: and the chief end of educa. 
tion, thould be to teach that art 
as much as poflible ; fo that thok 
who are initrudted, may, by ha- 
bitual reflection, and animated ex. 
ertions, get the ufe of their minds, 
as the exercifes of the academy 
give them the ufe of their bosies, 
How this is performed I do not 
attempt to develope. I write up- 
on the credit of experimental 
truth,upon which the keeneit phi- 
lofuphical enquirer mutt act nine- 
ty nine times in a hundred. Nor 
can [ be at all precife in defining 
what may or may not be done. 
That there may be too much buf- 
tle and exertion of mind. to pro- 
duce a fubitantial effe& | am ve- 
ry fenfible; and | have often ad- 
mired the jultnefs of that ftroke 
of character in Pope: 


TV ith toomuch thinkin io ever ta have 


I mutt 


Thought,’ 


: 
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1 muft alfo confefs that 1 do 
ot quite believe that any man 
nofelles the perfect power, of 
clearing his mind from what 
he choofes to expel; though I 
think it is Dr. South who grave- 
ly exhorts, ‘When anevil thought 
cometh into the mind of a chriltte 
on, let him calmly fet it afide.’ 
Some thoughts will, by particular 
caufes or allociations gain fuch a 
predominance in our minds,as not 
to be fubdued by any immediate 
efforts, but muft be allowed gra- 
dually to decay, or be covered by 
the fucceffion of other thougits ; 
and I cannot with any clearnefs 
afirm or deny what fhare other 
fpitits may be permitted to have 
fin mingling what thoughts they 
choofe, with ours, and in keeping 
certain thoughts permanent in 
our minds. I am above being 
afhamed of having the character 
of fuperftitious in this age ; and 
therefore 1 write with freedom 
and firmnefs, according to my 
own way of thinking, in which I 
coincide with as great minds as 
ever was. In the art of Think- 
ing as in other arts, thongh all 
cannot be accompliflied, much 
may be done, and that fhould be 
fuficient to excite our indultry. 
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On Reat and IMAGINARY 
HAPPINESS. 





To the Epirors of the LADIES 
MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMCN, 
The following ingenious little pro- 
du€tion appeared in France above 
forty years ago. It is now become 


On Real and Imaginary Happinefs. 





abe 


exceedingly fearce, and indeed rarcly 
if ever to be met with. Thinking 
a tranflation of tt would net be dif- 
agreeable to your readers, 1 have 
Jent you one, and am, 

yours, CSc. 


CoLLectTor. 
To Mr. . 


SIR, 


OU have heard me frequermt- 

; ly warm in my cenfures of 
lotteries, and I really thought £ 
fhould never have been drawn im 
again, yet that very lately has 
been my cafe, and would have 
been your's in the like circum- 
itances. J] have the happinefs of 
being a member of a fociety 
where amufements are improved 
into utility ; and lait week a mo- 
tion was made for a kind of lot- 
tery, in which each ticket affign- 
ed a fubje&to be treated in writ- 
ing by the perfon who drew it, 
That which fell to me demanded 
a folution of the following quef- 
tion: “ which was moft eligibles 
to have conftantly every day a dream 
of fixteen hours, made up of imagin- 
ary happine/s, and the eight waking 
hours to live in real wretchednefs5 
or to be wretched in the dreaming 
heurs, and happy in the hours of 
real life ?” 

This was to be handled fo as 
to entertain perfons of a delicate 
turn of mind, and eminent good- 
nefs of heart; therefore, to ren- 
der it fufceprible of ornament, I 
have fuppofed the two co oitions 
to be realized in me, and that f 
experienced them both; the re- 
falt of which was, to delineate 

fuch 
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courfes, dance with the fair Alfa- 
tian on the beautiful borders of 
the Rhine, riot in a Burgundian 
vintage on the banks of the rapid 
Rhone, or, creeping along the 
flowly winding Po, meditate on the 
downfals of empire, and unite the 
two extremities of [talian gran- 
deur. But leaving thefe flights 
of fancy, let us defcend from our 
Pegafus, and approach nearer the 
domeftic fcenes of thefe amiable 
mountaineers. 

I had feparated from my com- 
panion, as was frequently our 
cuftom, towards the evening, in 
order to be more conveniently 
Jodged, and was fauntering with 
my favourite Gefner in my hand, 
towards the firft hofpitable roof 
that might prefent itfelf.—So late 
upon the mountain, and all alone, 
too, fair maiden!—faid I, to a 
female who came fuddenly upon 
me.—And what fhould I be a- 
fraid of ? replied the ; there is no 


., appearance of a ftorm.—I felt 


hurt; there was a fort of re- 
proach in the innocence of the 
anfwer, that put my beafted vir- 
tue to the blufh. So putting up 
the book, and apoftrophifing the 
author ;—QOh, Gefner, cried I, 
what a fubjeé for your pen! She 
flopped fhort, gazed at me in fi- 
Jence, and I thought the tear {tood 
in her eye. I fancied the ear- 
nefinefs with which I fpoke, and 
a language fhe did not underftand, 
might have alarmed her, and be- 
gan to affure her of the injuftice 
ofher fufpicions.— You mutt have 
a very bad opinion of me, or your- 
felf, Sir, faid the, to fuppofe | 
could harbour fuch athonght. I 


. with you a good night, and pro- 


bably, too, you have a good 

to go.—I know not how far, 
plied 1, but 1 cannot leave yoy, 
my lovely maiden, taking hold gf 
her hand, thus offended with me 
I ought to have known your ma. 
ners better; I feci that 1 lye 
them, but one cannot, all at once, 
forget the prejudices of education, 
—I know not whether my looks 
interpreted the fulnefs of m 
heart ; but fhe took up her apron, 
wiped her eyes and cried, Good 
Heavens! another ftranger !—[ 
thought you had been accuftomed 
to fee them, faid I.—I never 
knew but one, and he involved is 


all in diltrefs.—Then, Heaven § 


forget him, added 1, formewha 
warmly.—God forbid, faid the, 
you would not fay fo, if you had 
known the poor gentleman ; fo 
pitting alittle bundle fhe had un. 
der onearm, and locking the other 
in mine, we walked down the hill 
in filence together.—And what 
are you doing here, Sir ¢ fays the, 
after fome paufe.—Enjoying the 
profpect of an earthly paradife, 
replied 1; and every day difco- 
vering new caufe for admiration. 
—And yet you have much finer 
and richer fights than thefe in the 
plains. J was at Laufanne my- 
felf once, but I was glad to get 
back again. Avcoufin wanted to 
tempt me into fervice ; but I ne- 
ver had a happy moment from 
the time I quitted home.—I can 
eafily believe that, replied I, ‘tis 
a curiofity that mult have colt 
you dear.—-] wifhed to fave mo- 
ney enough to buy a cow, but I 
could not ftand it; I returned 
poorer than I went, and Hans 





and I muft wait till father can 
afford 
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afford ta fettle us. —Then you 
have a lover, pretty maiden ?— 
Oi! yes; and he has got a 
jittle cottage and five cows, which 
he has joined, at prefent, to fa. 

ther’s flocks, and fuperintends 
the whole bufinefs of the dairy. 
If we have good luck this year 
wih our calves, my father has 
promifed to double our flock, and 
then we fhall begin to farm for 
ourfelves. —And what of the poor 
entieman? faid 1; for the cir- 
cunftince and the expreflion had 
got (uch hold of my heart, I could 
not get rid of it. —As I am alive, 
there's Hans come to meet me ; 
and {kipping away from me, the 
was in an initant in his arms.— 
I was afraid fomething had hap- 
pened to you, my love —Oa! 
no; tat gentleman has been fo 
oud .s ts accompany me, fo I 
could not walk fo quick as | ufu- 
ally do, vou know. And may I 
afk which way you are ying, 
Sir? it is two hours good walk 

ing before you can get into the 
valley, and the way 1s not over-ea- 
fy to find, if it comes dark.—i 
hive never yet been put in that 
neceflity, replied 1; my curiofity 
has kept me fome days on your 
mountains, and I have ever found 
fome hofpitable friend to alimit 
me as a gueit for the evening. — 
A few whifpers paifed between 
Hans ard his miitrefs.—You can 
only fleep with father, faid he ; 
and taking me cordially by the 
hand, Come, Sir, you need not 
go far to-night then, and we'll do 
the belt we can for you.—A 
quarter of an hour brought us to 
the cottage, and my form of pre- 
{entation confilted in an additi- 
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onal (tool, with a knife and wood- 
en platter being laid upon the 
table. I know no moment of 
my life, nor do I think I ever 
‘hall, that I would not exchange 
for the enjoyment of fuch a {cene. 
it was, as Thomfon expretles ir, 


various mature preffing on the 
heart; 


and I leave you, who value its 
feelings, to judge of its emotions. 
It was too full for language, and 
the honelt people never once at- 
tempted to interrupt the flow of 
my fenfations. We had finithed 
our portion of milk ; and the old 
man, as he reached out for a 
cheefe that {tood at the other end 
of the table, turned to his daugh- 
ter and afked her, Why the had 
not brought the f{nuff-box with 
it ?—She rofe from her feet, and 
going to the cupboard, produced 
one of enamelled gold, and with 
a piteous look gave it to her fa- 
ther. Then taking me by the 
hand, with a tone correfponding ° 
to it, you put me fo much in mind 
of the poor gentleman—fays the. 
The word, the tone, the former 
fcene, rufhed into my mind, and 
I was half in tears before the 
good old man related the follow- 
ing event: —Yuu will wonder,Sir, 
fays he, at this piece of magnifi- 
cence upon our poor table; but it 
frequently accompanies our fru- 
gal meal, and fhall be the laft 
piece of furniture I will part 
with. It belonged to a youag 


gentieman, who, about four years 
avo, came, like yourfelf, to vifit 
thefe parts; accident brought 
him to my homely rovf, where 
he aiked for a lodging for a few 

days 
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days, the more conveniently to 
enjoy the frethnefs of the moun. 
tain air. His di!pofition was 
foft and melancholy, but he was 


fo gentle, and intereited himfelf 


fo much in all our little operations, 
that everv body loved him. He 
freq: enily wandered about the 
whole day, but always returned 
to our evening meal. Bed-time 
eame, and our young friend did 
not arrive ; we fpent a very im- 
patient night, and in the morn- 
ing, under the pillow of his bed, 
my daughter difcovered this fnuff- 
box. It contained twenty louis- 
d’ors, and the inclofed writing; 
never did a prefent coft me fo 
many tears. The writing was 
in German, but the ftyle entirely 
foreign. 1t ran nearly in thefe 
words : 


“© Generous and worthy Man! 


«‘T came here to die. The 
fimplicity of your manners, and 
the virtue of your mountains,have 
hitherto withheld the meditated 
flroke. Had I been born to fuch 
enjoyment, what pangs had my 
heart been fpared! But I will 
not taint your mountains with a 
crime. I quit you, and perhaps 
for ever. When this falls into 
your hand, ufe it as the gift of one 
who has nothing more left but 
the prayers of the wretched te 
beitow,and fometimesthink with 

ity on him who can only finith 
bis misfortunes in the grave !"~- 

With the money, faid the old 
man, as the tears trickled down 
hischeeks, | purchafed twocows ; 
they are now tncreafed to eight ; 
I feem to Jove them better than 


the reft, and never partake of 
their produce without heaving a 
figh to his memory, and a prayer 
tothe Almighty for his eternal 
welfare. 

1 met my friend next mornin 
at the appointed rock, and we 
continued in this delightful neigh. 
bourhood for a week. We had 
the fatisiaction of advancing the 
union of Hans and his miffres 
and the pleafing hope of beinig 
fometimes remembered at their 
evening meals, 

Adieu, 
Ever your's, 
SO SS SI 
Essay 


on THOUGHT, or 
THINKING. 


By an Hypochondriack. 
HOUGHT and Thinking 


are words quite of famihiar 
ule; for they are perpetually re- 
curring in the talk of every body, 
and yet how very imperétly are 
thele expreflions underftood. | 
queftion,if one in a thoufand who 
ufe them, could, when Called 
upon, give any tolerable explana- 
tion upon their meaning, 
Where is the feat of thought? 
what is the nature of ‘he thinking 
principle ? how is the operation 
of thought in its variety of modes 
begun andcarried on? are enqui- 
ries, | believe, too projound for 
man inthis ftage of his being, 
At leaft, I can fairly argue fiom 
what facts have hitherto béen pre- 
fented to the annalilts of {pecula- 
tion, that all attempts to give a 





folution of thefe difficulties have 
only 
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only afforded proofs how very 
inadequate the prefent faculties of 
human nature are to the tafk. It 
is humbling to think of the many 
wild and imperfect hypothefes 
which have been framed upon 
this fubje& by impatience and 
prefu' nptuous incapacity, hypo- 
thefes not lefs ridiculoufly igno- 
rant with refpect to the wonder- 
ful (cience of the mind, than the 
conjectures of the meane(t ruf- 
tics as to the heavenly bodies are 
with refpect to allronomy. 

Providence has kindly allowed 
us much enjoyment of many 
things while their eflence lies yet 
concealed trom usin impenetra- 
ble obfcurity. The extentive 
ufefulnefs and pleafyre of think- 
ing can very well fubfilt, although 
our comprehenfion does not reach 
to a full knowledge of what 
Teh really is 

Thinking has been fet down 
by an ingenious philofopher as 
the teit a exiltence. ** Cogito, 
ergo fam—I\ think, therefore | 
an.” Yet thought has in the 
general acceptation of the vulgar, 
and that too fanctifed by the au- 
thority of great names, been un- 
deritood as equivalent to melan- 
choly. When one ts afflicted with 
a dreary, dilternpered mind, the 
commot i phrafe ts, he 1s thought- 
ful; never to think * is one of 
the tumultuous prayers of Bac- 
chanalian votaries.— 


« Let Bedlam be his portion 
“ Who breaks his brains with 
“ thinking.” 


begins one of our beft drinking 
fongs, Nay Dryden fays: 
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“« Pleafures on levity’s fmooth 
furface flow, 

« Thonght brings the weight that 
finks the foul to woe.” 


But Hypochondriack as I am, 
I world flatter myfelf, and in the 
found frame in which | at prefent 
exilt, I can fay I am well per- 
fuaded that theie are partial views 
only upon the dark lide of think- 
ing. Thinking may be either a 
pain ora pleafure, according as 
the mind ts in adifeafed or a 
healthful ftaté. It may as weil 
be maintained that there is no en- 
joyment in bed, becaufe there is 
none in the tollings of a feverith 
fick bed, as that there is no hap- 
pinefs in thinking, becauie that 
thought is fometimes dittretfing. 
I moft willingly admit that of 
all kinds of mifery, the mtfery of 
Thought is the fe vere(t. The ex- 
cellent Andrew Baxter, whofe a- 
cute and pleafing eflay on the [m- 
mortality of the Soni has endear- 
ed his name to numbers, has this 
remark tn a part of his works: 
« He is ahappy man who knows 
not by experience, that thinking 
is Many times a torture not to bbe 
conceived or endured.” Dr. Hi: wh 
Blair in one of his fermons, en- 
titled * On the Diforiders of the 
Paflions,” thus admirably fpeaks: 
«© Amidit the ordinary calamities 
of the world, the mind can exert 
its powers, and fuggeit relief: and 
the mind is properly the man; the 
futerer, and his fufferings can be 
Aritt ingu nthe ‘d. sut thole difor- 
ters ot pathons by fe; ap ng direCUly 
on the mind, attack t human na- 
ture In tts {trong hold, se cut of 
its laitrefource. “Phey etrat 
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to the very feat of fenfation ; and 


convert all the powers of thought 


ito inftruments of torture.” And 
tm that facred book where every 
thing is fo much better faid than 
any where elfe, we find «1 he {pi- 
nit of a man may fuitain his in- 
firmities. But a wounded fpirit 
who can bear ?” 

This anguita however, is by no 
means the ufual confequence ot 
thought. It has place only 
where there is remorfe from a 
guilty confcience, or the direful 
malady of a diitempered mind. 

And on the other hand, what 
comfort! what amufement! what 
fuxury do we experience in think- 
tng! what fources of happinels 
are therein thediicov ery of truths 
by our judgment—in the plea- 
fures of imagination—in the gen- 
tle recollectionof kind ur amuling 
circum(tances—in the perpetual 
feait ofa good cunicience—in gay 
hopes of enjoyment tn this life— 
and in myillerious yet ravifhing 
contemplation of beatitude in the 
life that is to come! The exercife 
of every one of gur mental pow- 
ers is agreeable, and upon fome 
eccafions delightful. ]ncumber- 
ed and uninfitructed as we are in 
thefe earthly cafes, our minds are 
often able to exert fuch force and 
fpirit as indicate our celeilial ten- 
dency, and make us not only dif- 
dain to acquielce in fenfual tran- 
quility, but elevate our withes to 
thofe regions of intellectual feli- 
city which we believe are before 
ws. 

All the workings of our mits 
from the ftudy of fimple propo- 
fitionsto the contemplation of the 
fublimcit objects, give us pleafure 








if our minds be ina healthfy 
tate. If therefore heaven , 
pleafed to grant us Horace’s mo 
rational with, ** sens Jana ing, 
pore fano—A found mind ing 
jound body,” iuitead of confide, 
ing thinking to be an evil, yp 
fhali efteem 1 as our greateit blef. 
fing, hoid the mind 1 deed top 
a kingdom, and exult in the prof. 
pect of its extenfion and cuitiy, 
tion from age tu age. 

That thought may in fom 
degree be directed | cannot douby, 
becaufe | have the conviction ¢ 
my Own experience, and the af. 
furance of others who have hat 
much more experience, and thet 
in a much abler manner. Ther 
isan * Artof Thinking,’ howe. MP! 
t ever difficult it may be to attaig mei? MU 
it: and the chief end of educa. cool 
tion, thould be to teach that an Re cet" 
as much as poffible ; fo that tho our © 
who are initructed, may, by ha afhatr 
bitual reflection, and animated ex. of fu 
ertions, get the ufe of their minds, there! 
as the exercifes of the academy and | 
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give them the ufe of their bosties, BRO" | 
How this ts performed I do not conc 
ever 


attempt to develope. I write up- : 
on the credit of experimental Hp '°S — 





truth,ipon which the keeneit phi. BR C2?" 

lofophical enquirer mutt aé nine- BR" 

ty nine times in a hundred. Nor gp 

can [ be at all precile in defining 

what may or may not be done. 

That there may be too much bul- On 

tle and exertion of mind to pro- 

duce a fubitantial effet 1 am ve- 

ry fenfible ; and I have often ad- To 

mired the juftnefs of that ftroke 

of character in Pope: ( 

With toa much thinking ever tohave BR oy 
Thought,’ far 


I mut 
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{ muft 2lfo confefs that I do 
ot quite believe that any man 
nofeifes the perfect power of 
learing his mind from what 
echoofes to expel; though I 
hink it is Dr. South who grave- 
exhorts, ‘When an evil thought 
ometh into the mind of a chriltty 
an, let him calmly fet it afide.’ 
Some thoughts will, by particular 
aufes or alfociations gain fuch a 




















vn: ppredominance in our Minds,a& not 

nib Manto be fubdued by any immediate 
’ 

vn offammefforts, but muft be allowed gra- 





dually to decay, or be covered by 
the fucceffion of other thougits ; 
and I cannot with any clearnefs 
afirm or deny what fhare other 
fpitits may be permitted to have 
in mingling what thoughts they 
choofe, with ours, and in keeping 
at Mecertain thoughts permanent in 
oe Meour minds. [I am above being 
ia. EE afhamed of having the charaCter 
. fae of fuperftitions in this age ; and 
ds, fe therefore I write with freedom 
ny and firmnefs, according to my 
s, gp own way of thinking, in which! 
ot Map coincide with as great minds as 


e af. 


y Pp ever: was. In the art of Thiuk- 
al ing as in other arts, though all 
i. Me cannot be accompliflied, much 
, may be done, and that fhould be 


+ Map fufficient to excite our indultry. 
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Qn REAL and IMAGINAKY 
HAPPINESS. 





To the Epirors of the LADIES 
MaGazine. 
GENTLEMCN, 
The following ingenious little pro- 
du&ion appeared in France above 
forty years ago. It is now become 
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exceedingly fearce, and indeed rarchy 
if ever to be met with. - Thinking 
a tranflation of it would not be dif- 
agreeable to your readers, 1 have 
jent you one, and am, 
yours, EFc. 
CoLLectTor. 


Te Bs. een, 


SIR, 
ib e~ have heard me frequemt- 


ly warm in my cenfures of 
lotteries, and I really thonght £ 
{ould never have been drawn im 
again, yet that very lately has 
been my cafe, and would have 
been your's in the like circum- 
itances, I have the happinefs of 
being a member of a fociety 
where amufements are improved 
into utility; and lait week a mo- 
tion was made for a kind of lot- 
tery, in which each ticket affign- 
ed a fubje& to be treated in writ- 
ing by the perfon who drew it. 
That which fell to me demanded 
a folution of the following quef- 
tion: “ which was moft eligibles 
to have conftant!y every day a dream 
of fixteen hours, made up of imagin- 
ary happine/s, and the eight wakin 
hours to live in real wretchednefs 5 
or to be wretched in the dreaming 
heurs, and happy in the hours of 
real life ?” 

This was to be handled fo as 
to entertain perfons of a delicate 
turn of mind, and eminent good- 
nefs of heart ; therefore, to ren- 
der it fulceptible of ornament, I 
have fuppofed the two conditions 
to be realized in me, and that { 
expertenced them both; the re- 
falt of which was, to delineate 
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fuch a happinefs as the wife and 
Virtuous man would chufé, were 
it within his reach ; contratling 
it with a condition, which, though 
too common, is not the lefs mi- 
ferable, I fend you the effay it- 
felf, as delivered into this amia- 
bie fociety. 

I was linking into a welcome 
repofe, when the god of Sleep, in 
a car of thick clouds, making his 
way through the darkne/s of the 
night, defcended towards me; 
the Dreams were in his retinue, 
and waited his orders; ** Col- 
lect,” faidheto them, * all your 
iHlufions, and form an exquilite 
happinefs of fixteen hours, which 
this mortal, now under my in- 
fluence, isto enjoy.” He {poke, 
and fprinkling me with a branch 
dipped in the water of Lethe, a 
fomnolence diffuled itfelf through 
my whole frame ; the paft difap- 
pears, and I find myfelt in a fitu- 


- ation which to me feemed full of 


delight. A moderate income 
fally anfwered all my defires ; 
Hymen has bleft me in the love- 
ly and virtuous Pulcheria, the ob- 
je@ of all my tendernefs, as 1 
was of her's; her difcourle was 
thelting as mufic to me; | con- 
fulted her in all my concerns, 
and her participation of them im- 
proved all my pieafures ; we gave 
ourfelves up to none which are 
mingled with difquietnefs and 
followed by remorle ; we {quar- 
ed our wifhes by our abilities, 
and freely gratitied them, they 
being all corrected by reafon. 
A reputable fociety, whofe wit 
was without conceit or impiety, 
was an inexhauftible fource of 
varied amufements ; elegance, if 
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not profufion, dire&ed our table 
which never failed to be enliven. 
ed by a decent hilarity ; a lively 
repartee and ingenious [ally were 
well received ; but the poignancy 
of fatire was exploded, elpecially 
thecourfe double-entendre, or in. 
famous ribaldry, met with no 
quarter; we reduced the [portiye 
talents to their true ufe, as relax. 
ations after the fatigue of buf. 
efs or the intenfenefs of ftudy: 
never fuffering them to be exer. 
cifed by paflions dangerous to our 
own virtue or the tranquility of 
another ; our converfations ne. 
ver aimed at any high flights, and 
were as much above futility ; we 
all broke up with chearful minds 
and warmed hearts, for vice was 
never inentioned but with con- 
tempt, and virtue with reverence; 
had any one begun to talk of 
dogs, horles, balls, or actretfes, it 
would have been intimated to 
him that he forgot himflelf ; our 
manfion was not an over-grown 
palace, bat a convenient houfe 
adapted for ufe and delight; it 
was at fuch a proper diltance 
from tumult as not to be a lone- 
ly folitude ; the apartments were 
not large, uor the furniture rich, 
but in neatnefs and contrivance 
nothing could exceed them; it 
was befides environed with gar- 
dens, which offered an infinitude 
of lightly objects tothe eye, though 
the fimplicity of nature fuffered 
but little from any variegated de- 
corations. 

This happy condition did not 
feem any thing of a novelty ; I 
thought it was natural to me, and 
enjoyed it without apprehenfion 
ot its tranfitorinefs ; bur this de- 
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fightful imagery was diflipated, 
an! my awakening put a period 
to my idea! happinefs with which 
] fed nyfelf in my dream. Then, 
without any interval, the view 
was fhifted from eafe to anxiety ; 
a quick fenfe of my wants re- 
turned upon me without any 
profpect of meansto fatisfy them, 
I was under the molt painful re- 
{traints, bound perpetually to do 
the will of others ; every portion 
of my life was taken up in em- 
ployments dilgultful to my mind, 
and above the itrength of my bo- 
dy. If I had any {natch of plea- 
fures, they wanted that commu- 
nication wherein all their fweet- 
nefs confiits: if to obviate the 
uneafinefs of prefent impreflions, 
] looked forward to futurity, that 
alfo prefented nothing to me but 
fubjeéts of vexation and grief. 
My real miferies were aggravat- 
ed by an unhappy turn of mind, 
and, by the force of a melancho- 
ly imagination, the calamities 
that I dreaded were more excru- 
ciating than the prefent; thefe 
convuilions were further increaf- 
ed by an ardent tendency to what- 
ever had the appearance of feliet 
and pleafure. 1 had not even fo 
much as a fingle ftiend to whom 
I could communicate my pref- 
fures, or from whom {| could ex- 
pect any comfort. las! who 
under misfortunes meets with 
conttant friends? Now what a 
ditference is there between the 
two conditions which | have de- 
{cribed ! 

Let us now fuppofe that the 
dream fraught with fo much fe- 
licity, were to be renewed every 
night, and as invariably followeu 
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by eight hours of real life, attend- 
ed with thefe conitraints, pains, 
and fufferings ; it is afked, Whe- 
ther this condition be rightly 
preferable to that wherein the 
dream was to be afflictive, and 
the waking hours filled with hap- 
pinefs, which, according to the 
hypothefis, would be real ? 

This queftion, which ever 
way it be decided, does not in- 
fer any increafe of our happinefs, 
fince that on which it is ground- 
ed labours under a natural im- 
poffibility. However, being oblig- 
ed to deliver my opinion on the 
choice, I fay, that imaginary 
goods, however {trongly they may 
atfect us, are by no means to be 
brought in competition with the 
real ; the ufe which we ieem to 
make of the former terminates in 
the dream, and nobody elle is the 
better for our happy circumitanc- 
es. Now the pleafure of oblig- 
ing is with every reafunable man 
a capital article in his fcheme of 
happinefs ; to make others hap- 
py isto be happy ourfelves ; fo 
that [ would hope, that perfon is 
not living who would preter a 
conition, of which all the ad- 
vaniages would concentre and 
terminate in himfelfalone, whillt 
another was within his choice, in 
which it would be in his power 
to do kind offices to his fellow- 
creatures, and promote the laft- 
ing happinels of fociety. 
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History of Betty Broom. 


[From the Idler—a Work now in 
the Prefs. | 


Mr. Iver, 
Never thought that I fhould 


write any thing to be printed, 
but having lately feen your firit 
ellay, which was fent down in- 
tothe kitchen, with a great bun- 
die of gazettes and ufelefs pa- 
pers, I find that you are willing 
to admit any correfpondent, and 
therefore hope you will not reject 
me. Ifyou publith my letter, it 
may encourage others, in the fame 
condition with myfelf, to tell their 
ftories, which may perhaps be as 
ufeful as thofe of great ladies. 
Jama poor girl. I was bred 
in the country at acharity-fchool, 
maintained by the contributions 
of wealthy neighbours. The la- 
dies, or patrunnefies vitited us 
from time to time, examined how 
we were taught, and faw that our 
clothes were clean. We lived 
happily enough, and were in- 
ftructed to be thankful to thofe at 
whofe coft we were educated. | 
was always the favourite of my 
Mittrefs ; the ufed to call me to 
read and thew my copy-book to 
all ftrangers, who never difmiifed 
me without commendation, and 
very feldom without a thilling. 
At laft the chief of our fub- 
fcribers, having palled a winter 
in London, came down full of an 
opinion new and {trange to the 
whole country. She held it Jit- 
tle lefs than criminal to teach 
poor girlstoread and write. They 
who are born to poverty, fhe faid, 





work the harder the lefs they 
know. She told her friends, tha 
London was in confufion by the 
infolence of fervants ; that {carce 
a wench was to be got for all 
work, fince education had made 
fuch numbers of fine ladies, that 
no-body would now accept a ‘ow. 
er title than that of a waiting. 
maid, or fomething that might 
qualify her to wear laced fhoes 
and tong ruffles, and to fit at work 
in the parlour window. But the 
was relolved, for her part, to fpoil 
no more girls ; thofe who were to 
live by their hands, fhould nei. 
ther read nor write out of her 
pocket ; the world was bad e. 
nough already,and fhe would have 
no part in making it worfe. 

She was for a fhort time warm- 
ly oppofed ; but fhe perfevered 
in her notions and withdrew her 
fubfcription. Few liften with- 
out a delire of conviétion to thofe 
who advife them to fpare their 
money. Her example and her 
arguments gained ground daily, 
and in lefs than a year the whole 
parifh was convinced, that the na- 
tion would be ruined, if the chi'« 
dren of the poor were taught to 
read and write. 

Our (choo) was now diffolved ; 
my Miuilrefs kifled me when we 
parted, and told me, that, being 
old and helplefs, fhe could not 
affiit me; advifed me to feek a 
fervice, and charged me not to 
forget what I had learned. 

My reputation for fcholarfhip, 
which had hitherto recommended 
me to favour, was, by the adhe- 
rents to the opinion, confidered 
as a crime; and, when I offer- 


are born to ignorance, and will! ed mylelf to any miftrefs, I hed 
ho 
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no other anfwer than, Sure, child, 
you would not work; hard work is 


mt fi for a pen-woman; a fcrub- 


bing-brujh would fpoil your hand, 
child ! 

I could not live at home and 
while I was confidering to what 
I thould betake me, one of the 
girls, who had gone from our 
{chool to London, came down in 
a filk gown, and told her ac- 
quaintances how weli fhe lived, 
what fine things the faw, and 

what great wages the r tecelved. | 
refolved to try my fortune, and 
took my paifage in the next week’s 
waggon to Li ondon. 1 had no 
{nares laid for me at my arrival, 
but came fafe toa filter of my 
Mittrefs, who undertook to get 
mea place. She knew only the 
families of mean tradefmen ; and 
], having no opiaion of my own 
qualifications, was willing to ac- 
cept the firit offer. 

My firtt Miftrefs was wife of a 
working watch maker, who earn- 
ed more than was fufthcient to 
keep his family in decency and 
plenty ; but it was their conftani 
practice to hire a chaife on Sun- 
day, and {pend half the wages of 
the week on Richmond Hii; ot 
Monday he commonly tay half in 
bed, and {pent the other half in 
merriment ; Tue/day and Wednef- 
day conlumed the reit of his mo- 
ney ; and three days every week 
were pailed in extremity of want 
by us who were ieft athome,while 
my Matter lived on truft at an 
ale-houfe. You may be fure, that 
of the fufferers the maid futfered 
the moft ; and I left them, after 
three montis, rather than be 


itarved, 





I was then maid to a hatter’s 
wife, There was no want to be 
dreaded, for they lived in perpe- 
tual luxury. My Miitrefs was a 
diligent woman, and rofe early 
in the morning to fet the jour- 
neymen to work ; my Matter was 
a man much beloved by his neigh- 
bours, and fat at one club or other 
every night. T was obliged to 
wait on my Matter at night, and 
on my Miftrefs in the morning. 
He feldom came home before two, 
and the rofe at five. 1 could no 
more live without fleep than with- 
out food, and therefore cutreated 
them to look out for another fere 
vant, 

My next removal was to a li- 
nen-draper's, who had fix chil- 
dren. My Miitrefs, when | firft 
entered the houle, informed me, 
that I mult never cont-adiét the 
children, nor fuder them to cry. 
I had no defire to offend, and rea- 
dily promifed to do my beft. But 
when I gave them their break fait, 
[ could not help all firit ; when 
[ was playing with one in my 
lap, I was forced to keep the relt 
in expectation. ‘That which was 
not gratified always refented the 
injury with a loud outcry, which 
put my Miftrefs in a fury at me, 
and procured fugar- plums to the 
child. I could notkeep fix chil- 
dren quiet, who were bribed to 
be clamourous ; and was there- 
fore difmied, as a honeft girl, but 

not good-natured, 

I then lived with a couple who 
kept a petty fhop of remnants 
and cheap linen. I was qualift- 
ed to make a bill, or keep a book 5 
and bei ing therefore often called 
at a bufy time,to ferve the cuftom- 


ers, 
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ers, expected that I fhould now 
be happy, in proportion as I was 
ufeful. But my Miltrefs appro- 
priated every day part of the pro- 
hts to fome private ue, and, as 
fhe grew boluer in her thett, at 
Jait Fe duéted fuch fuims, that my 
Maiter be yan to wonde how he 
fold fo muc!:, and gained fo little. 
She pretended to atiit his enqui- 
ries, and began very wave y, to 
hope that Betty was honeft, a ud yet 
thofe fharp girls were apt ts be light- 
fingered. You will believe that I 
did not (tay there much longer. 
Having left the lait place in 
hafte, to avoid the charge or ful- 
picion of thett, | had not fecured 
another fervice, and was forced to 
take a lodging in a back itreet. 
J had now x t good clothes, T he 
woman who lived in the garret 
oppofite to mine was very offici- 
ous, and offered to take care of 
my room and clean it, while | 
went round to my acquaintance 
to enguire fora miitrefs. I knew 
not why fhe was fo kind, nor how 
I could recompenfe her; but in 
afew days | miffed fome of my l- 
nen, went te another loduing, and 
refolved not to have another trend 
in the next garret 
Jn fix weeks I became under- 
maid at the houle of a mercer in 
Cornhill, whofe fon was his ap- 
prentice, ‘The young gentleman 
afed to fit lave at the ta.ern, with- 
out the knowledge of his father ; 
and I was ordered by my Mittrefs 
to let him in filently under the 
counter, and to be very careful to 
take away his candle. “The hours 
which I was obliged to watch, 


‘while the reit of the family were 


in bed, I confidered as fupernu- 


mery, ind, having no bufinefs af. 
figned for them, thought my lelf 
at liberty to fpend them My owy 
way: I kept myfelf awake with 
a book, and for fome time liked 
my itate the better for this oppor- 
tunity of reading. At laft, the 
U pper- maid fcabead my book, and 
thewed itto my Miitrefs, who told 
me, that wenches like me m: ght 
ipend their time better ; that the 
never knew any of the readers that 
had good de figns i in their heads; 
that the could alu ays find fara 
thing elfe to do with her time, 
than to puzzle over books ; and 
did not like that fuch a Gne lady 
fhould fit up for her young 
Matter. ‘ 

This was the firlt time that | 
found it thought criminal or dap. 
yerous to know how to read. | 
was difimiiled decently, left T 
fhould tell tales, and had a fmall 
gratuity above my wages. 

{ then lived with a gentlewo- 
man ot a fmall fortune. This 
was the only happy part of my 
life My Mittrefs, for whom 
public diverfions were too expen- 
live, fpent her ume with books, 
and was pleafed to find a maid 
who could partake in her amute- 
ments. | rofe early in the morn- 
ing, that [ might have time inthe 
afternoon to read or litten, and 
was fuifered to give my opinion, 
or exprefs my delight. Thus fif- 
teen months ftole away, in which 
| did not repine that | was born 
to fervitude. But a burning fe- 
ver feized my Miltrefs, of whom 
I fhall fay no more, than that her 
fervant wept upon her grave. 

I had lived in a kind of luxu- 





ry, Which made me very unfit for 
any 
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any other place ; and was rather 
too delicate for the converfation 
of akitchen; fo when | was hired 
by an Eait India director, my be- 
haviour was fo different, as they 
faid, from that of a cominon fer- 
yant, that they concluded me a 
gentiewooan in difguile, and 
turned me out in three wecks, on 
fulpicion of fome defiga which 
they could not comprehend, 

1 then fled tor refuge to the 
other end of the town, where | 
hoped to had no obltruction from 
my new accomplithments, and 
was hired under the houle-keeper 
in a iptendid family. Here J 
was tov wile for the maids, and 
too nice for the fooumen , yet | 
mizht have hved on without much 
vncalinels, had not the houfe- 
keeper, who ufed to employ »« 
in buying neceilaries tor the fa 
mily, found a bill which | had 
nade of one day sexpenles. | 
fuppofe it did not quite agree with 
her own book, tor the ticrcely de- 
clarcd her rejolution, that there 
fhouid be no pen and ink in that 
kitchen but her own, 

Sne had the jultice, or the pru- 
dence, not to injure my reputa- 
tion ; and ] was ealily admitted 


‘gnto another houle im the neivh- 


bourhood, where my bufinefs was 
to {weep the rooms and make the 
beds. Here i was, for fome time 
the favourve of Mes, Simper, my 


Lady's woman, who could not} 


bear the vulgar yirls,and was hap- 
py in the atiendance of a young 
woman ol fome education. Mrs. 
Simper loved a novel, though the 
could not read hard words, and 


therefore, when the Lady was a- 





broad, we always Jaid hold on her 
books. 

At laft, my abilities be- 
came fo much celebrated, that the 
houfe-iteward ufed to employ me 
in keeping his accounts. Mrs. 
Simper then found out, that my 
lancinels was grown to tuch a 
height that no-body could endure 
it; and told my Lady, that there 
never hy, d been a room well {w ept 
tince Betty Broom came into the 
houfe. 

1 was then hired by a con- 
fumptive Lady, who wanted a 
maid that could read and wrire. 
| attended her four years, and 
though the was never p ealed, yet 
when | declared my refolution to 
eave her, the burtt into t ars, and 
told me I must bear the peevifh- 
nefs of a fick-bed, and | thould 
find myfelf remembered in her 
will, Ic miplied, anda c ndicil 
was added in my favour ; but in 
lefs than a week, when I (et her 
gruel before her, [ laid her fpoon 
on the left fide, and the threw 
her willinto the fire. In two 
lavs the made another, which the 
burnt in the fame manner becayle 
the could not eat her chicken. A 
third was made, and deitroved be- 
caufe fhe heard a moufe within 
the wainfcot, and was fure that [ 
fhould fulFer her to be carried a- 
Wa) a iv c. 

Alter this I was for fome- 
time out of favour; but as her 


rile rrew ' her reafomnts 
lnels grew upon. her, freien 


nent and fullenne$s gave way 
’ . . . . 

to Kinder fentiments. She died, 
' ’ ; . i ! | | 

and icit Me ve hundrea pounds 4 


with this fortune [ am going to 
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I refolve to fpend fome hours 
every day in teaching poor girls 
to read and write. 
lam, Sir, 
Your humble fervant, 
Berry Broom. 


od eed ee D> Ga > «+ ove pve 
An INDIAN’s SPEECH. 
(From the fame.| 


S the Englifh army was paf- 
ling towards Quebec, along 
a foft favanna between a moun- 
tain and a lake, one of the petty 
chiefs of the inland regions ttood 
upon a rock furrounded by his 
clan, and from behind the fhelter 
of the bufhes contemplated the 
art andregularity of Eurepean war. 
It was evening ; the tents were 
pitched : he obferved the fecurity 
with which the troops refted in 
the night, and the order with 
which the march was renewed in 
the morning. He continued to 
purfue them with his eye till they 
could be ‘een no longer, and then 
fiocd for fome time filent and 
penfive. 
Then turning to his followers, 
«¢ My children,” faid he, ** [ have 
often heard from men hoary with 
long life, that there was a time 
when our ancefters were abfolute 
lords of the woods, the meadows, 
and the lakes, wherever the eye 
can reach, or the foot can pafs. 
They fithed and hunted, feafted 
and danced, and when they were 
weary lay down under the firit 
thicket, without danger and with- 
out fear. ‘They changed their 
habitations as the feafons requir- 


ed, convenience prompted, or cy. 
riofity allured them, and fome. 
times gathered the fruits of the 
mountain, and fometimes {ported 
in Canoes along the coaft. 

“Many years and ages ar 
fuppofed to have been thus palfed 
in plenty and fecurity 5 when at 
lait a new race of men entered 
our country from the great ocean, 

hey inclofed themfelves in ba. 
bitations of ftone, which oy 
anceftors could neither enter by 
violence, nor deitioy by fire, 
They ilued from thofe faltneils, 
fometimes covered like the arma. 
dillo with fhells, from which the 
lance rebounded on the {triker ; 
and fometimes carried by mighty 
beaits which had never been {een 
in our vales or forelts, of fuch 
{trength and {wiftnefs, that flight 
and oppofition were vain alike, 
Thofe invaders ranged over the 
Continent, flaughtering in their 
rage thofe that refilted, and thofe 
that fubmitted in their mirth. Of 
thofe that remained, fome were 
buried in caverns, and condemned 
to dig metals for their matters; 
fome were employed in tilling 
the ground, of which foreign ty- 
rants devour the produce; and 
when the fword and the mines 
have deltroyed the natives, they 
fupply their place by human beings 
of another colour, brought from 
fome diftant country to perith 
here under toil and torture. 

«« Some there are who boatt 
their humanity, and content 
themfelves to feize our chafes and 
fifheries, who drive us from eve- 
ry track of ground where fertili- 
ty and pleafaninefs invite them 
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iis except when we intrude upon 
our own lands. 

« Others pretend to have pur- 
chafed a right of refidence and 
tyranny ; but furely the infolence 
of fuch bargains is more offen- 
five than the avowed and open 
dominion of force. What re- 
ward can induce the poileffor of 
a country to admit a ftranger 
more powerful than himflelf ? 
fraud or terror muft operate in 
fuch contracts ; either they pro- 
mifed protection which they ne- 
ver have afforded, or inftrudtion 
which they never imparted. We 
hoped to be fecured by their fa- 
vour from fome other evil, or to 
learn the arts of Europe, by which 
we might be able to fecure our- 
felves. , Their power they have 
never exerted in our defence, and 
their arts they have ftudioufly 
concealed from us. Their trea- 
ties are only todefraud us. “They 
have a written Jaw among them, 
of which they boait as derived 
from him who made the Earth 
and Sea, and by which they pro- 
fefs to believe that man will be 
made happy when life fhall for- 
fake him. Why is not this law 
communicated to us? it is con- 
cealed becaufe it is violated. For 
how can they preach it to an /y- 
dian nation, when I am told that 
one of its firlt precepts forbids 
them to do to others what they 
would not that others {hould do 
to them ? 

‘«« But the times perhaps, is 
now approaching when the pride 
of ufurpation thal be crufhed, 
and the crneliies of invafion thal] 
be revenged. The fons of rapa- 
city have now drawn their fwords 





upon each other, and referred 
their claims to the decifion of 
war; -let us look unconcerned 
upon the flaughter, and remember 
that the death of every Hurspean 
delivers the country from a ty- 
rant and a robber ; for what is 
the claim of either nation, but 
the claim of the vulture to the 
leveret, of the tiger tothe fawn ? 
Let them then continue to dif- 
pute their title to regions which 
they cannot people; to purchafe 
by danger and blooc the empty 
dignity of dominion over moun- 
tains which they will never climb, 
and rivers which they will never 
pafs. Let us endeavour, in the 
mean time, to learn their difci- 
pline, and to forge their weapons ; 
and, when they thall be weaken- 
ed with mutual flaughter, let us 
ruih down upon them, force 
their remains to take fhelter in 
their fhips, and reign once more 
in Our native country.” 


4d SPD ror 


On SimPLicity in our DESIRES 
@s@ SOURCE of Happiness. 


1 ' YHEN friends mect who 
by the various accidents 


of life have been long: parted, no- 
thing is more common than to 
join in relle€tions on the plea- 
fures of their yotthful days. Few 
men will loox back upon thole 
days without a mixture of forrow 
and pleafure, in which the ferm- 
er aimolt always predominates. 
There is tn youth, an ignorance 
which preferves from vice, and 
an innocence which is too foon 
loft. Wercemember all the little 
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incidents of our youthful days, as 
contributing to our happinefs 
then, and in fome degree atford- 
ing us pleafure even now? on 
the fight of an old fchool-fellow, 
fuch incidents crowd on our me- 
mory, and we dwell on the recol- 
Je€tion with a fingular delight. 

But that delight gives way to tor- 
row when we remember that 
we abandoned the pleat lures of 
youth for the bultle of active life, 
and too often facrificed the inno- 
cence that then conltituted our 
happinels, for fatisfa&tions from 
which we have reaped no higher 
advantage than danger, pain, 
chagrin, and trouble. 

Toa mind thus difpofed to re- 
flection, it will fometimes appear 
that the load of life is infupport- 
able, and at other times, it may 
perhaps be fuggetted that it 1s not 
worth bearing. It will appear 
that we have no fuch pleating 
thoughts, happy hours, peaceful 
flumbers as we then enjoyed, and 
from all this we will be too, rea- 
dy to conclude harthly again{t the 
world, and become tired of it be- 
fore our ufefulnefs has appeared, 
or Our race Is run. 

From fuch retiections, howe- 
ver, it were better to turn, and 
calmly enquire within, how far 
we may have contributed to this 
change ourfelves, how much ts 
owing to the world, how much to 
the unavoidabie calamities of lite, 
but how much more to caufles 
that exit in our own minds on- 
ly. If without felf-deceit, and 
without im roper bias, we initi- 
tute this examination, we thall 
find that the more we have de- 
parted trom the tiumplicity of ear- 


ly life, the more we have depart. 

ed from happinefs. — Inftead of 

learning to curb our defires after 
wealth and pleafure, according tg 
thofe advances in life which thould 
have taught us the inefficacy of 
fuch enjoyments as the fource of 
happinels, we have been doubli ing 
our defires, and extending the a. 
beyond the bounds which nature 
and reafon have appointed, and 
which Caprice only can jultify, 
But that ts no jultification, which 
is at the fame time a_ reproach, 
When we quit the advice of rea. 
fon in the regulation of our con. 
duct, we quit what is regular, 
beautiful, and well proportioned 
in the itructure, and follow that 
which is uneven, diforderly, and 
failible. When we allow our. 
felves to defire, we know not why, 
the poileilion of the obje& gene- 
rally brings greater mifery than 
the want of it. 

In youth our defires are few 
and fimple, but they are inno- 
cent and eafily to be appeafed, 
We feel no wants but what are 
readily gratified, and feldom any 
ambition but what ts after fome- 
thing proper and manly. Sim- 
plicity, tn a word, is the charac- 

teriltic of youth, as it was of 
the primitive ages ; and the more 
we depart from it, the more we 
involve ourfelves in dittrefs, pain 
and anxiety, thir 1gs which we 
would fuppofe were rather to be 
avoided, but which we find to 
be eagerly fought after as if they 
were inade part of the comforts 
as wellas the bulinefs of life. What 
are the innumerable fchemes of 
life conceived with eagernefs, and 





purfued with avidity, but fo ma- 
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ny fteps, or rather hafty ftrides 
from that fimplicity which is ea- 
{ily fatisfied, and that moderation 
which never endangers virtue! 
What are the various plans ot 
the great for their aggrandize- 
ment, the various fhifts and con- 
trivances of the middling order of 
people, the ambition of power, 
and the defire of wealth, but the 
palpable caufes why the world 
abounds with vice and folly? 
He that has entered on this ca 
reer, whom littie things will not 
fatisfy, whom competence will 
not content, knows not where to 
ftop: the more he gains, the lefs 
he is fatished ; for it is with rich- 
es as with knowledge, the more 
we learn, the more we wilh to 
learn ; although riches have been 
more properly compared to the 
difeafe called the dropfy, in which 
drink is both the caule, the alle- 
viation, and the countenance. 
Itis pleafant enough, however, 
to hear how fome men argue with 
themfelves on this head. They 
fay, they would be perfely {a- 
tistied, if they had but a mo.e- 
rate competence, juit enough to 
ena»le them to live comforiably 
without bafinefs, and then they 
would refign all the buttle and 
turmoil of trade, and all the dan- 
gers of {peculation, to thofe who 
might come after them. But the 
misfortune is, that this expreflion, 
‘« moderate competence,”’ {till 
remains, and with fuch men, I 
am afraid, ever will remain, an 
indefinite expreffion. There is 
no alcertaining what they mean 
by a competence, and far lels 
what they mean by moderate. I 
rsmember a man of this difpofi- 
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tion, not remarkable for fair 
dealing, who declared that he 
never could underitaad what was 
meant by ufury. He thought it 
was a phrafe of valt latitude, and 
like certain oaths, might fafely 
admit of what interpretation the 
perfon ufing it thought proper to 
put upon it, and he ufed it ac- 
cording|y. 

With refpe& to competence, it 
is Certainly as much out of the 
power of a moral writer to give 
a definition of it, as it is for any 
of the perfons I have juit alluded 
to; and for this obvious reafon, 
that a competence is what figni- 
fies a man; but there is no fay- 
ing what that is. Nay, I know 
not even what would fatisfy my- 
felf, if I am not fatisfied already. 
If I defire to change my fituati- 
on, I may fay what fituation I 
prefer, but I cannot anfwer for 
my being fo well pleafed in it as 
never to defire a change. As to 
other men, granting that I were 
confulted, 1 could not prefcribe 
in their cafe without knowing 
every particular of their temper 
and difpofition, any more than a 
phylician can prefcribe to a pati- 
ent whom he has never feen, and 
whofe diforder is mentioned on- 
ly by name, and that name a ge- 
neral one tor many diforders. 

A few opinions, however, may 
be ventured on this fubject. In 
determining what a competence 
is, we muit recur to our firlt 
principles of action, when our 
defires were few and our comforts 
many. If we were to bring an 


Indian ef a good difpofition who 
had all his life lived happily on 
the fruits of the earth, and who 
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had no wants but thofe of nature 
ahd neceflity, and place him in a 
fituation in this country, where 
he would foon conceive a defire 
for riches and f{plendour, and 
where perhaps he couldeafily ob- 
tain them; in fuch a cate, it 
would be ealy to perceive that 
his defireés would muluplty as his 
wealth increafed, and that his 
cares would fo far keep pace 
with them as to rob him of thofe 
happy hours of refleCtion, and 
quiet flumbers, he enjoyed in his 
former fituation. In this cafe 
we perceive the difeafe, and we 
clearly perceive the caufe, and the 
man would never be happy until 
we had (tripped him of his wealth, 
and reftored him to his primitive 
itate.-— This, however, is but a 
fuppofition which cannot have 
the full force of an argument in 
our own cafe. But it may ope- 
rate fo far as to teach us that the 
neareft poffible retrograde ap- 
proach toour days of fimplicity 
will reftore us to contentment, 
and we {hall find that a compe- 
tence is not difficult to afcertain, 
nor {fo difficult to acquire as we 
formerly imagined. 

Lucrator has been talking of 
setiring from bufinefs for the laft 
twenty years. He rofe from 
fmall beginnings to an immenfe 
fortune, which in no part of his 
life he has been able to enjoy, 
fom never being able to think 
he had enough. Nay, as ii: 
wealth increafes, his heart cou- 
traQs, for he was noted for gene- 
roity in the early part of his |tte 
as much as he ts now for ihe op 
potite vice. Hisopinions of © a 
competence” aie not yet jixed, 





although in different periods of 
life he thought them fo. The 
time was when two hundred a 
year was deemed by him to bea 
competence—that was fucceeded 
by sool. with which he thought 
he would be completely happy.— 
The double of that fum, how- 
ever, gained the advantage——a 
lucky hit, as it was called, en- 
larged his notioris (till farther, and 
they ate now boundlefs, and per- 
haps ever will remain fo. 

ro conclude, if we with that 
the remembrance of our early 
days {hall be unclouded and chear- 
ful, we muit recur on all occafi- 
ons to that fimplicity and inno- 
cence of thought and condu& 
which made thofe days happy. 
Jn our progrefs after an eftabinth- 
ment in the world, which all men 
are botind to procure in one way 
or other, our wifdom will confit 
in a firiét obfervance of the rules 
of integiity in all poffible ca'es, 
where intereft jorbids, as much as 
where intereft prompts. For, 
gay and happy as wealthy men 
appear, if their wealth has been 
procured by a facritice of the good 
principles of their own hearts, 
or of the happinefs of their neigh- 
bours, they are of all men the 
molt miferable. We fee them 
having recourfe to public plea- 
fures and tuimuliuous focieties, to 
avoid refle&tion.—But this reme- 
dy, ita remedy at all, is but a 
temporary one. They cannot by 
any effort banith ficknefs.—They 
cannot mix yaiety with their mo- 
ments of ditrefs, nor conjure a- 
wy an agony witha jet. And, 


aptrt from the confideration of 
difeale, there afe moments of 
reflection 
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reflection from which no man is 
free. To prepare tor fuch is 
the endeavour of a wife man. 
To avoid and to dread them ts 
the certain fizn of loily, and cer- 
tain proof of gui't 
J ani, Sir, your's, &c. 
DENEX. 
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The CENSOR; or, 


Ferenpty Femare Mon1- 
TOR. 
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On EVIL SPE KING. 
#* Then dark Difenft, and fatred, 


winding wiles, 
Coward Deceit, and ruffian Vio- 
lence : 


At laft, extin, each focial feeling 


’ 
And joyle{s inhumanity pervades, 
And petrifies the heart. 
THOMSON. 


T isa fault inherent in human 
nature to condemn oihers tor 
whatis thought imprudent or per- 
nicious ; yet in this the greateft 
miltakes are committed; be- 
fides, the thing in itfelf cannot be 
right, elpecially when every lit- 
tle trifle, not hurtful to fociety, 
is cenfured, and proceeds from a 
principle which both religion and 
rcafon difapprove. It would be 
much more charitable to attempt 
the palliation, rather shan with to 
cait a blemith over the character 
of another by hearfay reports,than 
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which nothing in general can be 
more abfurd ; but, notwith{tand- 
ing this, nothing is fo common 
as to hear people cenfuring others, 
at the fame ume pretending to 
know all their affairs, when, in 
tact, they are ignorant of every 
circumftance ; yet, a few harm- 
lcfs embellithments, added to eve- 
ry ituory which they chance to 
war, makes that, which at its frit 
D-ginning was told as a piece of 
tolly, become by circulation an 
unpardonable crime. —* Did not 
you hear,’ fays one, ‘of Melif- 
fa’s waiking ata late hour in the 
eventing with a notorious liber- 
tine £”’ * | did,” fays the other, 
‘where | was told he had his 
arm round her neck,” « Yes, 
and fhe was feen toe,” fays a 
third, ** upon his knee.” And 
this goes on the ttory, till poor 
Melisa is acculed, by fly hints of 
criminality. Thus are many re- 
ports carried on, which when ¢x- 
amined, are found to proceed 
from a very flinfy foundation, as 
moit fcandalous tales generally 
are; indeed it isa pity thofe fort 
of perfons can not find better em- 
ployment that to {py out the de- 
fects .of ethers, to indulge a de- 
pravity, difgraceful to the name 
of Chriftian ; would it not be a&- 
ing with more honor to conceal, 
and not reveal another’s weak- 
nefs? Or, can it be any one’s with 
to rejoice in thefe infirmities, 
which every one has undoubtedly 
in one fhape or otlrer ? To what 
then, asa reafon fhall I attribute 
fuch ungenerous conduct ? Sure- 
ly not the heart, unlefs a very ob- 
durate one, and never knowing 





the {weet impulfe of humanity ; 
for, 
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for, if we review it through the 
medium of that univerfal philan- 
thropy which one fhould have to 

wards another, it appears equa 
to the greateft crime, as being 
injurious to the peace and ha, pi- 
nefs of the individual. Piovi- 
dence never fent us into the world 
to be each other’s torment, buta 
comfort; then why are We not 
to be fo? Are we not of one and 
the fame race ; each liable to hu- 
man weaknels? Is it not abfurd 
to deal our cenfure, when we 
equally deferve it ? Shall any one 
fay, that woman’s a jilt, when the 
fame perfon may poflefs an un- 
feeling heart ?—Liiten then to the 
words of the judicious La Bruyere: 

« The fame vices,” fays this ex- 
cellent writer, ‘* which are de- 
formed and unfupportable in 
others, we do not feel in ourfelves, 
they are not burdenfome fo us ; 
but feem to relt without weight, 

as in their proper centre. Such 
a one {peaking of another, draws 
a difimal picture of him, not in 
the leaft imagining that at the 
fame time he is painting him- 
felf.”—This paflage is certainly 
a very natural reprefentation of 
many amongit us, whofe vices, 

though not diféeraable i in them- 
felves, are frequently as pernici- 
ous, init equally deferving cen- 
fure. I hope there is no occafion 
to enlarge further on the folly and 
injuflice of this vice, which mutt 
appear at firft view, cruel and un- 
charitable; and 1 truft thofe 
who with to be either ufeful or 
refpected members of fociety, will 
forbear defcanting on the refpec- 
tive demerits of others, till they 
are certain their owa conduct is 


free from thofe blemifhes which 

can fo eafily be difcerned in their 

tellow-creatures 5 it 1s nothing but 

what is reafonabie and ought to be 

done. For is it not more pleafing 

to fpeak well, than ill of thole 

with whom we are more or lefs 

conneéted in a lite, which, at its 

longeft period, is but of fhort con. 

tinuance ? Confider this, my fair 
readers, and let your fentiments 

be liberal in judging of another’s 
motives, and rather drop a tear 
over their blemithes than endea- 
vour to add to their misfortunes 
by a repetition of errors, which 
may have been mittated by the 
jaundiced eye of malevolence ; 
though fome, it is not unlikely, 
may be accufed very juftly, yet 
candour, or, at lealt, Chriftian 
charity, fhould teach you to over- 
look, or be filent, on that which 
is unavoidable in human affairs; 
and affociate not with perfons, 
who, from a depraved difpofition, 
take a pleafure in wantonly facri- 
ficing, perhaps, the moll innocent 
character, for the fake of indulg- 
ing this diabolical vice, as every 
one mult look upon it to be, in 
either fex; but furely it cannot 
be prevalent through malevolence 
in that bofom where tendernefs 
and fenfibility refide! —How con- 
trary does this appear to that libe- 
ral and refined fenfe 1 do much 
admire in the fair fex! Andl 
cannot help thinking,that the wo- 
man who is fond of this kind of 
amufement, muft either have 2 
weak head, or what ts worfe, a 
bad heart.—It is faid the fe- 
male tongue is but too prone to 
this vice; though for my own 





part, I never particularly obferved 
it 
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jt to be the cafe, except in one in- 
{tance ; and that I am inclined 
to think proceeded from private 

ique more than from a vicious 
P abit; but however, be the caufe 
what it will, the practice is odi- 
ous under every circumitance,and 
fhould be thunned as an evil pro- 
ducing the moit ferious confe- 

uences; and, [| aim perfuaded, 
will not be committed by you 
who have hearts capable of feel- 
ing, and minds enightened with 
the gift of realon which Provi- 
dence has beftowed, not for your 
felfith purpofes, but for that ufe 
which your inward Monitor can 
teftify, is, in being the friend to 
the orphan, and the patronelles of 
the aifliGted, without partial dif- 
tinctions of fe&t, party, or per- 
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MARGATE. 
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Hiftorical Defcription of the King- 
domi of Margate. 


From THE TRAVELS oF HE- 


RACLITUS HUMHUM 


HIS nation differs from eve- 
ry other we have yet tra- 
velled through, and yet the man- 
ners and cuitoms of the people 
are fo various in themfelves, that 
we fear it will be very difficult for 
us to give our readers an adequate 
idea of them. 
‘Phe perfons of the Margetans 
are likewile very different. “Some 
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like thofe we have feen in Ire- 
land; others are middle fized, 
pale, and thin, particularly the 
women, refembling the inhabit- 
ants of London. One f[peciesof 
perfon, however, is particularly 
oblervable, and, indeed, is fo 
common that we are inclined to 
think it peculiar to the nation, 
we mean the fat, or obefe perfon, 
which may be thus deicribed. 

In the male as well as the fee 
male, there are inftead of one 
chin, as in other nations, two, 
one of which is pendulous, or 
hanging a contiderable way trom 
the other—the brealt is uncom- 
monly dillended, not unlike a 
huge projection on a rugged rock 
—the abdomen, or as it ts called 
in this country, the belly, is of 
vait dimenfions, projecting every 
way, and fupporied in fome by 
girths, andcthers apparatus. Nor 
were we furprized at this, whea 
informed that the males fo:me- 
times eat three or four pounds 
weight (each pound of fixtcen 
ounces) at a meal. We were 
told that it is not uncommon for 
a male and a female, or a man 
and his wife, to weigh (to } 
from forty to forty-five fone 
weight, which is about the weight 
of three Dutchmen, fix French- 
men, fix Scotchmen (on firft leav- 
ing their country) and eight jta- 
lians. 

Although this uncommon fize 
of perfon be very con{picuons in 
the nation, yet we were told that 
they were not the Adarignies, or 
natives, but that they were a co- 
lony from the Eatern parts of 
the Comitatus er country of Mid- 
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or Cockneys, for it is varioufly 
fpelt. Of this word we were not 
able to difcover the derivation ; 
even the people theinfelves were 
ignorant of it, and indeed, we 
{uppole to veil their ignorance, 
were very much offended when 
we mentioned the name. O e 
of cur company atlured us, that 
when he afked a Margetant the 
meaning of the word Cuckaey, the 
rude favage, initcad of aniwering 
the queftion, called him * the 
fon of a bad woman.” 

Of all the countries we had 
travelled through, this nation ap- 
peared the richett; for, though 
the price of every article was tar 
dearer than in any place we had 
vifited, yet the confumption ol 
thofe arti: les wasimmenie. We 
werethe more furprized at this af- 
fluence among the people, when 
we were allured from good au- 
thority, there was no trade or 
manufactures, carried on in the 
place. It occurred to us, that 
there were gold mines on or near 
the borders, but we could not dif- 
cover any. 

The people, indeed, appeared 
to us tobe uncommonly inactive. 
They rife generally very early in 
the morning, and go to bathe in 
the Eaitern manner—after this 
they walk toand fro for near two 
hours, when they retire to break - 
falt. “That meal being over, they 
walk again, until dinner-time ; 
after which, it is not uncommon 
to take a nap. They have a 
greater facility in fleep than any 
people we met with ; for it was 
not.wncommon to fee them lol- 
ling out of the windows in the 
afternoon, dozing, or ftanding at 


the doors faft afleep. Except jx 
rorfes, we never obferved this 
faculty of fleeping ftanding, 

After dinner, at is the cuftom 
to walk two or three miles tw q 
place called in their languaye 
Dandy Lion, where they diink an 
infulion of 2 particular kind of 
herb called tea. Alter tea, the 
whole company get upon thei 
tegs, and dance 1 the open air 
"upon a piattorm, fom. thing ie. 
‘embling that on which criminals 
are executed in other counties, 
particularly London, 

When this ceremony is over, 
they return in bodies to their 
homes, where they retire to ref 
— This, we underitood, was the 
general manner of living. 

As to the laws and government 
of this nation, we were not able 
to difcover them; their conflit. 
tion appeared to be republican; 
only with this difference, that 
there is a perfonage who has the 
fovereign command at all their 
folemn meetings, whom they 
called Masrek OF (CFREMO- 
NIES, a name that furprized us 
not a little, as both in eating, 
drinking, walking, bathing, or 
dancing, we never di {covered lefs 
ceremony. 

Their religion is peculiar to 
them, Other nations worthip 
one, or more gods, but they feem 
to worthip one another, and with 
fuch conttant fervency, that in 
all companies we heard fuch eja- 
culations as “ my goddefs, divinity, 
angel, heaven, &c.” That their 


doctrines are we could not learn, 
but an intelligent gentleman a- 
mong them ailured us * they 





believe in any thing ;” and that 
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though their faith is not fo great 
as to remove their mountains, yet 
it is fo great as to turn their poc- 
kets (however heavy) intide out. 
Not being acquainted with the 
tenets of their religion, this effect 
of faith appeared to us very 
{trange. 
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ACCOUNT of the BULL 
FIGHTS m SPAIN. 


[From Bourgoanne’s Travels. | 


HE bull fights are what 

principally feem to be fome 
rémains of barbarifm in the man- 
ners of the Spaniards, but at the 
fame time they are more fulcep- 
tible of apology. Thefe combats, 
to which the Spanifh nation has 
the ftrongelt attachment, though 
highly repugnant to the delicacy 
of the reft of Europe, are conii- 
dered by many Spaniards as one 
means of preferving, in their na- 
tion, the energy by which it is 
characterifed ; from the habit of 
exciting violent emotions, which 
are difagreeable to none but weak 
minds, For my part, though | 
with to refpect a taite which i 
confefs is by no means in ani 
fon with my own, | have never 
been able to comprehend whi 
rclation there is to itrength and 
courage, in a fpectacle where 
thofe prefent are expofed to no 


danger, in which the actors prove | cw! 


by the rarity of accidents*, that 


* Whatever may be fuid to the 
contrary, they are very rare. The 
cavaliers wha are thrown, fometines 
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the hazard they run is not ofa 
nature to excite much concern, 
and in which the wretched vice 
tims that are facrificed have no- 
thing to expect but a certain and 
paintal death, as a reward tor 
their courage and vigour. Ano- 
ther proof that this {pectacle has 
no influence upon the mind is, 
that | have feen among the fpec- 
tators, children, young women, 
the aged of both fexes, men of 
every age, clafs, and character, 
in whom the habit of frequenting 
thefe bloody entertainments cor- 
rected not their weaknefs or ti- 
midity, or changed the foftnefs of 
their manners. Thefe diverfions 
are very expenfive, but very pros 
ftabe to the undertakers. The 
price of the loweit places is two, 
or four reals, according as they 
are expof-d to the fun or in the 
fhade. The highelt price isa 
great piaftre. After the value of 
the hurfes and bulls, and the fa- 
lary of the Torreadores have been 
deduGted from the money receiv- 
ed, the remainder is commonly 
dedicated to pious ufes: at Ma- 
drid it forms the principal funds 
tor the fupport of the hofpital. 
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Bull fights are moftly given in 
fummer, beceuko in this feafon 
fpectators may remain in the 
open air, andthe animals are more 
vigorous. Privileged breeds are 
condemned to this [pecies of fa- 
crifice. As foon as the bull ap- 
pears in the circle, all the con- 
noifleurs name the breed he is of. 
There are twenty benches round 
the circle, and that only which ts 
moft elevated is covered. The 
boxes are in the upper part of the 
edifice. In fome cities, as in 
Valladolid, where there is no par- 
ticular place fet apart for the 
combat, the principal fquare is 
converted into a theatre for the 
purpofe. The balconies of the 
different {tories are continued a- 
crofs the ends of the {treets which 
there terminate : the fight of the 
people of every clafs ailembled 
round the fquare, expecting the 
fignal for battle, and exhibiting 
in their countenances every fign 
of joy and impatience, has in it 
fomething interefting if not plea- 
fing. 

The exhibition begins by a 
kind of proceffion round the 
{quare, in which the champions, 
as well on foot as on horfeback, 
who are to attack the fierce ani- 
mal, make their appearance ; af- 
ter thefe come two alguazils on 
horfeback, gravely y advancing, i in 
wigs and black robes, who go to 
the prelident of the combat (the 
governor or the corregidor) for an 
order to begin. The fignal is 
immediately given. The ani- 
mal, until then {hut up in a kind 
of cabin, the door of which opens 
into the circle, makes his appear- 
ance. The agents of Themis, 





who have no quarrel with him, 
prudently halten their retreat, and 
their fear, but ill feconded by 
their horfes, is the prelude to th, 
cruel pleafure which the {pe@a. 
tors are about to enjoy. 

The bull is received and ftun. 
ned with their cries and noify 
expreflions of joy. He has firit 
to combat with the horfemen, 
(Picadores) who, cloathed after 
he ancient manner of the Spa. 
niards, and as it were, faftened 
down upon their faddles, wait for 
him armed with long lances, 
This exercife, which requires ad. 
drefs, ftrength, and courage, has 
nothing in it degrading. For. 
merly the greatelt among the no. 
bility difdained not to take a part 
in it; at prefent, even fome hi- 
dalgos folicit the honor of com- 
bating on horfeback, and upon 
ocealion are previoufly prefented 
to the people under the aufpices 
of a patron, who is commonly 
one of the principal perfons of the 
court. 

The Picadores, whoever they 
may be, open the fcene. The 
bull, without being provoked, 
frequently attacks them, from 
which circumftance, when it hap- 
pens, all the f{pectators conceive 
a great opinion of his courage. 
If, notwithitanding the pointed 
{teel which repels his attack, he 
again returns to the charge, the 
cries are redoubied, pleafure then 
becomes enthufiafm: but if the 
animal be pacific, difconcerted, 
and cowardly, runs round the 
circle, avoiding his perfecutors, 
murmurs and hiflings refound 
throughout the theatre. All thofe 
within whofe reach he pailes, 
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load hith with blows and execra- 
tions. It feems as if it were a 
common enemy who has a great 
crime to expiate, or a victim 
whofe facrifice is of confequence 
toallthe people. If nothing can 
rouze his courage, he is judged 
unworthy of being tormented by 
men, and the repeated cries of 
perras ! perros! bring on him new 
enemies. 

Great dogs are then fet loofe 
upon him, who feize him by the 
neck andears. The animal now 
finds the ufe of his natural wea- 
pons. The dogs thrown into the 
air, fall ftunned, and fometimes 
Jacerated, upon the ground ; they 
rife again, renew the combat, and 
commonly end by overthrowing 
their adverfary, who then perith. 
es ignobly. On the contrary, if 
he has prefented himfelf with a 
good grace, his career is more 
glorious, but longer and more 
painful. 

The firft a&t of the tragedy 
belongs to the combatants on 
horfeback ; this is the moit ant- 
mated but’ the molt bloody and 
difgufting part of the whole. 
The irritated animal braves the 
fteel which makes deep wounds 
in his neck, falls furioufly upon 
the innocent horfe who carries his 
enemy, gores his fides, and over- 
turns him with his rider. 

In this cafe, the latter upon 
the ground and difarmed, is in 
imminent danger, until the com- 
batants on foot, called Chu/as, 
come to his afliftance, and pro- 
voke the animal by {fhaking be- 
fore him ftuffs of different co- 
lours. 


But it is not without danger to 
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themfelves that they fave the dif- 
mounted horfeman. The bull 
fometimes purfues them, and 
they then have need of their ut- 
molt agility. They frequently 
efcape by letting fall the ftuf 
which is their only weapon, and 
upon which the fury of the de- 
ceived animal is exhaufted. But 
it fometimes happens that he is 
not thus to be impofed on, and 
the champion has no other re- 
fource than leaping over the bar- 
rier fix feet high, which forms 
the interior of the circle. In 
fome places there are two barri- 
ers, aud the intermediate {pace 
forms a kind of circular gallery, 
behind which the purfued Torre- 
ador is in fafety, But when the 
barrier is lingle, the bull makes 
efforts to leap it, which he fome- 
times accomplifhes. The alarm 
of the neareit fpectators may ea- 
fily be imagined ; their precipi- 
tation in retiring, and crowding 
upon the upper benches, becomes 
more fatal to them than the fury 
of the animal, which ftumbling 
at each itep upon the narrow and 
uneven fpace, rather thinks of 
faving himlelf than fatisfying his 
vengeance; and befides, foon 
falls under the blows that are halti- 
ly and repeatedly given him, 
Except in thefe cafes, which 
are rare, he returns to the charge. 
His difmounted adverfary hav- 
ing had time to recover himfelf, 
immediately mounts his horfe 
again, provided the, latter be not 
too much wounded, and the at- 
tack is renewed ; but the cavalier 
is frequently obliged to change 
his horfe. I have feen feven or 
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els torn out, by the fame bull, fall 
dead upon the field of battle. No 
words can then fufficiently cele- 
brate thefea€ts of prowefs, which 
for feveral days become the fa- 
vourite fubje€ts of converfation. 
The horfes aftonifhing examples 
of patience, courage, and docili- 
ty, prefent, before they die, a 
fight at which 1} fhall willingly 
permit my gay countrymen to 
fhudder. They tread under their 
feet their bloody entrails which 
fall from their lacerated fides, 
and for fome time obey the hand 
which leads them on to new tor- 
ments. Difguft then feizes fuch 
of the fpeétators as poflefs any 
fenfibility, and embitters their 
plealure. 

But a new act foon reconciles 
them to the diverfion. When 
it is judged that the bull has been 
fufficiently tormented by thecom- 
batants on horfeback, thefe with- 
draw, and leave him to the cham- 
pions on foot, called banderilleros ; 
who meet the animal, and the 
moment he attacks them, ftick 
into his neck, two by two, a kind 
of arrow, called a banderilla, ter- 
minated like a fifh-hook, and or- 
namented with little {treamers of 
ftaincd paper. The fury of the 
bull is redoubled ; he roars, and 
his vain efforts render more acute 
the dart which has been lodged in 
him. This laft torment gives a 
fine opportunity for a difplay of 
the agility of his new adverfa- 
ries. The fpectators at firft 
tremble for their fafety, when 
they fee them brave the terrible 
horns of the animal; but their 
fkilful hands give the blow fo 
furely, and they efcape fo nimbly 





from the danger, that after a few 
times they are neither pitied por 
admired ; and their addrefs ap. 
pears nothing more thana trifli 
epifode in the tragedy, of which 
the cataftrophe is as follows, 

When the vigour of the bull 
appears almoft exhautted, and his 
blood, flowing from twenty 
wounds, and pouring from his 
neck, moiftens his robuft fides, 
the fury of the people, thus fati. 
ated upon him, calls for another 
victim ; the prefident then gives 
the fignal for his death, which is 
announced by the found of drums 
and trumpets. The Matadorad- 
vances and is feen alone in the 
circle ; in one hand he holds a 
long knife, in the other a kind of 
flag which he waves before his 
adverfary. Thus together they 
ftop and obferve each other. The 
impetuefity of the bull is fevetal 
times avoided by the agility of the 
Matador, and the pleafure of the 
fpectators is rendered more lively 
by their fufpenfe. Sometimes 
the animal remains immoveable; 
he fcrapes the ground with his 
feet and feems to meditate ven- 
geance. ‘Thofe who are familiar 
with the beauties of Racine, may 
then perhaps recolleét the two 
following lines of that admirable 
author. 


[1 le voit, tl Tattend, et fon ame 
irritee, 
Pour quelque grand deffein femble 


s'etre arretee®. 


* He fees and waits for hin, fi 


and his irritated mind feems to be 


fixed on fome grateful dejign. 
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The bull in this fituation, and 
the Metador who difcovers his 
intention, and carefully obferves 
his flighteft motion, form a pic- 
ture which an able penci] might 
not difdain to delineate. The fi- 
lence of the ailembly refpe€s this 
dumb fcene. At length the Me- 
tador gives the fatal blow ; andif 
the animal immediately falls, the 
triumph of the conqueror is ce- 
lebrated by a thoufand exclama- 
tions ; but if the blow be not de- 
cifive, 1f the bull furvives and a- 
gain itrives to brave the fatal 
knife, the murmurs are not lefs 
numerous. The Metador, whofe 
aldrefs was about to be extolled 
to the fkies, is confidered only as 
aclumly butcher. He inftantly 
endeavours to recover from his 
difgrace, and difarm the feverity 
of his judges. His zeal fometimes 
becomes a blind fury, and his 
partifans tremble for the confe- 
quences of his imprudence. At 
Jalt he givesa better directed blow. 
The animal vomits {treams of 
blood, and ftruggling with death, 
{taggers and falls, while his con- 
queror becomes intoxicated with 
the applaufes of the people. The 
bull is then tied by the horns 
which have betrayed his valour ; 
and, although fo lately furious and 
haughty, is ignominioufly drag- 
Bed from the circle he has jutt 
1onored, leaving nothing behind 
but the traces of his blood, and 
the remembrance of his exploits, 
which is foon effaced by the ap- 
pearance of his fucceflor. On 
each of the days dedicated to thefe 
feaits are facrificed (at leaft at 
Madrid) fix bulls in the morning, 
and twelve in the afternoon. 





The names of the combatants of 
each are previoufly announced in 
the public prinis. The three Jaft 
of the animals are exclufively left 
to the Metador, who, without the 
affiltance of the Picadores, em- 
ploys all his dexterity to vary the 
pleafures of the fpectators. He 
fometimes fuffers an intrepid 
{tranger, mounted upon another 
bull, to combat them ; at others 
he turns abearagainft them. The 
laft bull is particularly devoted to 
the entertainment of the popu- 
Jace. The points of his horns 
are covered with a round cafe, 
which diminifhes the effect of 
their {trokes. 

In this ftate the bull, which is 
then called Embolado, lofes the 
power of piercing and lacerating 
his adverfary. The fpectators 
defcend in crowds to torment him, 
each according to his own man- 
ner, and often expiate their cruel 

leafure by violent centufions. 
But the creature always falls at 
laft under the blows of the Meta- 
dor. The few f{peGators who 
partake not of the general fury, 
regret that thefe wretched ani- 
mals purchafe not their lives, at 
leait, at the expenfe of fo many 
tortures and efforts of coyrage. 
They would willingly aid them 
to elcape from their perfecutors. 
In the humane few, difguit fuc- 
ceeds to compaflion, and weari- 
nefs to difguil : the uniform fuc- 
ceffion of fimilar fcenes throws 
a langour upon the amufement 
which the fpectacle promifed at 
the beginning. 

But to the connoiileurs who 
have {tudied the artihces of the 
bull, the refousces of his addrefs 
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and fury, the different methods of 
alluring, deceiving, and torment- 
ing him (for in fome provinces 
this is a {tudy from youth to man- 
hood) no fcene refembles another, 
and they pity frivolous obfervers 
who know not how to diltinguifh 
their variety. 

Jn this purfuit, as in others, 
the [pirit of party confers reputa- 
tion ; and difputes or exaggerates 
fuccefs. When | arrived at 
Madrid, the connoilfeurs were 
divided between two famous Me- 
tadores, Coftillares and Romero, 
as people might be in other coun- 
tries with re{pect to the merits of 
two celebrated actors. Each fect 
was an enthufia(tic in its eulogi- 
ums, and pofitive in decifion as 
the Gluckifts and Piccinifis perhaps 
were in France. It is difficult 
to believe that the art of killing a 
bull, which feems to be the ex- 
clufive privilege of a butcher, 
fhould be gravely difcuffed, and 
extolled with tran{port, not only 
by the people, but by the moit 
fenfible men and women. 

We can f{carcely conceive how 
the chariot races in the Olympic 
games could furnifh Pindar for 
his fublime odes, which charmed 
all Greece, and conferred immor- 
tality on the conquerors. The 
bull fights feem to be a fubjeé 
ftill more fterile, and yet infpire 
enthufiafm. Every thing which 
pleafes us in childhood, or that 
awakens in our minds violent 
emotions which are not abated by 
habit, may excite and excufe that 
exalted fentiment. Nothing ought 
to be inferred againit the morals 
of a nation from obje&ts, whate- 
ver they may be, by which en- 





thufiafm is infpired. The com. 
bats of gladiators, and the horrid 
contefts of criminals with ferocj- 
ous bealts excited it in the Ro. 
mans. Horfe-races produce jn 
the Englith a kind of delirium, 
Shall we, on this account, refufe 
the title of a polifhed people to 
the former, or that of a philofo. 
phical nation to the latter? Jp 
like manner the Spaniards, not- 
withftanding their immoderate 
love of bull fights, and ihe bar- 
barous pleafure they take in fee. 
ing the blood of thofe innocent 
and courageous animals fhed, are 
not therefore lefs fufceptible to 
every amiable and delicate emoti- 
on. After leaving thefe bloody 
diverfions, they enjoy not lefs the 
pleafures of domettic peace, the 
confidence of friendfhip, and the 
delights of love ; their hearts are 
not lefs fufceptible of pity, nor is 
their courage more ferocious. | 
am of opinion that in the ages 
when fingle combats and aflaflin- 
ations were more frequent, they 
were not more attached than at 
prefent to their favourite diver- 
lion. 

They are become much more 
pacific. “Their manners are foft- 
ened without their paffion for bull 
fights being diminifhed ; it ftill 
exilts in all its fervour. The 
day on which they are celebrated 
is a day of rejoicing for the whole 
diftriét, as well as for the inha- 
bitants for ten or twelve leagues 
round the place. The artiit who 
can {carcely provide tor his fub- 
fittence, has always a furplus to 
expend on this fpeétacle. The 
very chaftity of the poor girl, 
whofe poverty {hould exclude her 

from 
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from it, would be in danger: her 
firtt feducer would be the firft man 
who fhould pay for her admitlion. 
The Spanifh government is 
well aware of the moral and po- 
litical inconvenience of this kind 
of phrenzy; it has long been 
convinced, that for a people, a- 
mong whom it would wifh toen- 
courage indy: it is a caule of 
diforders and diffipation ; that it 
is prejudicial to agriculture by fa- 
crificing in fuch numbers, the 
robult animals which might be 
employed in cultivation, by de- 
ftroy ing the fource of cattle which 
would fertilize the country, and 
feed the inhabitants, and by turn- 
ing the paltures from their molt 
valuable deftination. But it is 
forced to have refpeét for amufe- 
ments, which, perhaps, could not 
e openly attacked without dan 
ger; it, however, avoids encou- 
raging them. Formerly the court 
counted the bull fights in the 
number of entertainments it gave 
at certain times. The Piaza- 
mayor, on fuch occalions, was 
the theatre of thefe exhibitions. 
The king and his family honor- 
ed the f{pectacle with their pre- 
fence. His military honfehold 
prefided to keep order. | His hal- 
berdiers formed the inner circle 
of the theatre, and their long 
weapons were the only barrier 
they oppofed to the dangerous ca- 
prices of the bull. Thefe featts, 
which by diitinGion were called 
Fieftas-reales, are become more 
rare. There has been but one 
under the prefent reign. ‘The 
reigning monarch, who endea- 
vours to polith the manners of 
his nation, and to turn its atten- 





tion towards more ufeful obje&s, 
withes to deltroy in it an inchina- 
tion in which he perceives no- 
thing but inconvenience ; but he is 
too wife toemploy violent means. 
He has, however, confined the 
number of bull fights to thofe of 
which the produce ferves to the 
fupport of fome charitable infti- 
tution, relerving to himlelf the 
power of hereafter fubitituting 
other funds. The comb ts, by 
this means, rendered le(s frequenf, 
will, perhaps, lofe by degrees a 
part of their attraction, until 
more favourable circumilances 
{hall permit them to be entirely 
abolithed. 
2044 SDD Droop veed 
An ANECDOTE. 
OURSAULT, in his letters, 
relates an anecdote of made- 
motfelle D’Orleans, daughter ta 
Gallon, the brother of Lonis 
X11. to which he was an eye- 
witnefs. She was amufing her- 
feli, by plaving with her domef- 
tics, at the game of explaining 
proverbs by dumb thew, and had 
already found out feveral, by the 
geftures of the parties: fhe endca- 
voured, however, in vain, tocom- 
prehend the meaning of one of hee 
gentlemen, who capered about, 
made taces, and played a thoufand 
antictricks. “Tired with attempt- 
ing to difcover this enigma, the 
ordered him to explain himfell. 
“« Madam, faid he, * my proverb 
means, One foal makes many.” Vhe 
princels looked on this as a re- 
tle€tion on her imprudence, in be- 
ing too familiar with her ferva nts 
and banithed the unlucky prover- 
bialiil from her preience tor ever. 
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Jo the Evitors of the Lapies 
MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Wifbing to contribute a little to 
ithe amufement of your readers, | 
have fent you the following piece ; 
which, though it 1s not original, will, 
I hope, not be the lefs pleafing. It 
ts from * New Tales, from the 


French of M. Fiorian,’ T. P. 


é. SELICO: An African Tale. + 
¥E as the Perfians affert, we 


might believe that the univerfe 
is in fubjection to two principles, 
of which one does the little good 
which is only confpicuous, and 
the other the evil every where fo 
abundant, we fhould be inclined 
to believe that Africa is the place 
where the evil principle, in a par- 
ticular manner exercifes its pow- 
er. No portion of the globe pro- 
duces ‘fuch variety of poifons, fo 
many wild bealts, and venomous 
reptiles. The little which we 
know of the kingdom of Moroc- 
co, of the negroes of Ardra, of 
Jaggas, the native inhabitants of 
the coalts, as far as the country of 
the Hottentots, bears a remarka- 
ble refemblance to the natural hif- 
tory of lions, panthers, and fer- 
pents, which are fo worthy of 
partaking this parching region 
with the cannibal princes which 
eat the flefh of their prifon- 
ers. In the midft of thefe dif- 
gufting and horrid fcenes, where 
fome tell their children, and others 
eat their captives, we fometimes 
may difcover traces of natural juf- 
tice, of genuine virtue, of conflan- 


cy in fuffering, and a generous 
contempt of death. hefe ex. 
amples, rare as they may be, are 
fufficient to interrupt us in this 
degraded part of the human fpe. 
cies, to make us remember that 
they ftill are men; jut. as ing 
barren defart, a few folitary blades 
of verdure, which the traveller js 
from time totime delighted to dif. 
cover, fuffice to convince him that 
he ftili treads upon the earth, 
In the kingdom of Juida, fitu. 
ated on the coalt of Guinea, be- 
yond the Cape of three points, 
and not far from Sabi, its capital, 
lived, in the year 1727, a poor 
widow, named Darina ; fhe was 
the mother of three fons, whom 
the had brought up with a tender. 
nefs fortunately common in hu- 
man nature, but very uncommon 
in the climates where children are 
confidered as an article of trade, 
and fold for flaves by their unfeel- 
ing parents. The eldeft of thefe 
was called Guberi ; the fecond 
Teloa ; and the youngett Selico. 
All of thefe were fenfible and a- 
miable ; they adored their good 
mother, who, now grown old and 
infirm, lived only by their induf- 
try. The wealth of this famil 
confifted only of a hut, in which 
they lived together, with a little 
field contiguous, the maize of 
which was their fupport. Every 
morning, taking it by turns, one 
of the three brothers went to the 
chace,another worked in the field, 
the third remained at home with 
their mother : in the evening they 
all met ; the huntfman produced 
his patridges, parrot, or perhaps a 
little honey ;_ the balbenstigin 





broughtfuel, while he who ftayed 
at 











at home provided their common 
meat. They fupped affection- 
ately together, contending who 
fhould be moft attentive to their 
mother: they received her blel- 
fing, and reclining upon ftraw, 
by the fide of each other, they 
went to fleep, expecting the mor- 
row. 

Selico, the youngeft of the bre- 
thren, went often to the town to 
carry the firft fruits of the harveit, 
the offering of this poor family, to 
the temple of the great divinity of 
their country. ‘This god, it is 
well known, is a huge ferpent, 
of that {[pecies which are not ve- 
nomous, and do no injuury ; on 
the contrary, they deftroy thofe 
ferpents which are venomous ; 
and they are fo venerated at Jui- 
da, that it is confidered as a hor- 
rible crime to put one to death. 
Thus the number of thefe facred 
ferpents has multiplied without 
end; in the mid(t of their towns 
and villages, and, even within 
houfes, one meets, at every ttep, 
thefe deities, who come familiar- 
ly to eat at the table of their wor- 
fhippers, fleeping near their fires, 
and producing their young upon 
their beds ; which lait, is confi- 
cered by them as the happicit of 
omens. 

Of all the negroes of Juida, 
Selico was the blackeit, the beit 
made, and the molt amiable. In 
the temple of their great deity, 
he had feen the young Berifla, 
daughter to the chief pricit, who, 
by her figure, her beauty, and 
her grace, was far above all her 
companions, Selico conceived a 
paflion for her, and was beloved 
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facred among the negroes to re- 
pofe and religion, the young lover 
appeared at the temple, pafied the 
day in the company of his dear 
Beriffa, told her of his mother, 
his tender paffion, and of the hap- 
pinefs which they fhould enj 
when united in marriage. Berif- 
fa did not appear to conceal that 
fhe equally defired that moment 
to arrive ; and the venerable Fa- 
rulho, her father, who approved 
of the connection, promifed, with 
embraces, foon to reward their 
tendernefs. 

At length, this period, fo anx- 
ioufly expedted, drew nigh. The 
day was fixed ; the mother of Se- 
lico and the two brothers had 
made ready the hut for the young 
couple, when the famous Trudo 
Audati, king of Dahomia, whofe 
rapid victories had been celebrat- 
ed even in Europe, invading the 
xingdom of Ardra, exterminating 
the inhabitants, and advancing at 
the head of his formidable army, 
was checked only by the great ri- 
ver which bounded the realms of 
the fovereign of Juida. This laft, 
a weak and timid prince, govern- 
ed by his women and his mif- 
trefs, did not think even of col- 
lecting a few troops to oppofe the 
conqueror. He believed that the 
deities of his country knew weil 
enough how to defend the en- 
trance, and carried to the banks 
of the river all the facred ferpents 
which could be got together. The 
prince of Dahomia, furprifed ard 
indignant at having only reptiles 
to combat, threw bimfelf into the 
itream with his troops, and gain- 
ed the oppotite bank ; and very 
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racles were expected, were cut to 
pieces, roalted on the fire, and de- 
youred by the conquerors. Then 
the king ef Juida, thinking that 
nothing elfe could fave him, a- 
bandoned his capital, and haften- 
ed to conceal himfelf in a remote 
ifland. ‘The warriors of Auda- 
ti {pread themfelves every where, 
carring with them fire and fword. 
They burned the crops,towns and 
villages, and matfacred without 
mercy all that they could find. 
Terror difperfed the few inha- 
bitants who efcaped the carnage. 
The three brothers, on the ap- 
proach of the conquerors,had tak- 
en their mother on their fhoul- 
ders, and haftened to conceal 
themfeives in the woods. Selico 
would not leave Darina while the 
was expofed to the {malle{t dan- 
er; but the moment he faw her 
an fafety, trembling for the fate 
of Beriila, he flew to Sabi, to fave 
or perifh with her. Sabi was 
taken by the Dahomians. The 
ftreets flowed with blood! the 
houfes were plundered and def- 
troyed : the palace of the king, 
and the temple of the ferpent were 
nothing but [moaky ruins, cover- 
ed with dead bodies, whofe heads, 
according to cuftom, the barbari- 
ans had carried away. The 
wretched Selico in defpair, and 
wifhing for death, ventured many 
times among the foidiers, intox- 
icated with brandy and blood! 
Every where did: Selico ruth a- 
mid the horrid fcenes, fecking 
Berifia, and Farulho, pronounc- 
ing their names forrowtully a- 
loud, and unable to recognize 
their bodies among fo many mu- 





tilated trunks ! 
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After dedicating five days in 
this terrible fearch, doubting not 
but that Beriffa and her father 
was among the flain, and had be. 
come the victims of the ferocious 
Dahomians, Selico determined to 
return to his mother. He found 
her in the wood where he had left 
her with his brothers. The fixed 
forrow of Selico, his manner, and 
his wild looks, terrified this un. 
happy family! Darina lament. 
ed his misfortunes, and tried ya- 
rious confolations ; to all of which 
her fon was infenfible. He re. 
fufed all nouri#ament, and feem- 
ed determined to expire by fa- 
mine. Gubert and Teloa did 
not attempt to diifuade him by 
argument and reafon, but they 
pointed to their venerable parent, 
who had neither houfe nor bread, 
nor any thing left but her chil- 
dren. They demanded of him, 
whether at that fight he had not 
courage to live f 

Sclico promifed that he would, 
and forced himfelf to think of no- 
thing but of dividing with his two 
brothers the tender attentions 
which they paid their parent. 
They plunged into the woods, 
went farther from Sabi, built 
themfelves a hut in a remote val- 
ley, and thought of fupplying by 
the chace, the maize, and the ve- 
getables which they were with- 
out. 

Deprived of their bows and ar- 
rows, and of all their other ne- 
cellaries, which they had no time 
to carry away, they foon began 
to feel the extreme of mifery. 
Fruits were in thefe forefts rarely 
to be found, where a prodigious 
number of apes were always pre- 
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pared to difpute them with the 
three brothers. The earth pro- 
duced nothing but grafs. They 
had no inftrument to turn, nor 
grain to plant it. The rainy fea- 
fon came on, and the horrors of 
famine attacked them. The poor 
mother {till in mifery, was re- 
clining upon a bed of dry leaves, 
was ready to expire but without 
complaint. Her fons, exhaufted 
by hunger, could no longer pene- 
trate the woods, which were de- 
luged every where : they laid traps 
for the little birds that came near 
their huts, and when they took 
one, which rarely happened, for 
they had no longer any bait, they 
carried it to her, forced from her 
alfmile; but the would not eat it 
unlefs divided with her children. 
Three months pailed without any 
promife of change in their mife- 
rable fituation. Compelled at 
length to: take fome fteps, they 
held a confultation at the defire 
of Darina. Guberi propofed firll, 
that they fhould penetrate as far 
as the cualt, and fell one of them 
to the firit European they might 
meet; and to purchafe with the 
money bread, maize, and in{tru- 
ments of agriculture, with which 
they might fupport their mo- 
ther. 

The brothers replied to this, 
but with a melancholy filence.— 
* To feparate from each other tor 
ever! to become the flaves of 
white men!’ the idea almult drove 
them to diftra@tion. * Which thal! 
be fold,’ cried Teloa, in a tone of 
grief. ‘ Lots mult decide.’ repli- 
ed Guberi. ¢ Let uc place three 
ftones of different fizes in this clay 
vellel, fhake them together, and 





he who draws the leaft, muft be 
the unhappy perfon.’—* No, my 
brother,’ interrupted Selico, «the 
lot is already drawn. 1 am the 
molt miferable of all; you have 
forgot that I have loft Beriffa, and 
that you alone prevented me from 
dying, by faying I might be ufe- 
ful tomy mother. Confirm what 


-you have faid—this is the time— 


fell me !’ 

Guberi and Teloa attempted in 
vain to oppofe the generous pur- 
pofe of their brother ; Selico re- 
lifted their expoftulations, refufed 
to draw his lot, and threatened to 
go by himfelf if they would not 
accompany him; at length the 
two eldeft gave way. It was a- 
greed that Guberi fhould conti- 
nue with his mother, and that 
Teloa fhould condu& Selico to 
the Dutch fort, and that he 
fhould receive the price of his 
brother’s liberty, and then he 
fhould immediately return with 
the provifions which they wanted. 
When this was determined, Se- 
lico alone forbore to weep; but 
he found it indeed difficult to re- 
{train when he was to leave his 
mother, bid her an eternal adieu, 
embrace her for the laft time, and, 
what is more, deceive her by pro- 
mifing foon to return with Teloa, 
faying that they were only about 
to vilit their former habitation, 
and to fee if they could again take 
poflleifion of it. The good old 
woman believed them, yet fhe 
could hardly feparate herfelf from 
her fons arms ; the trembled at the 
dangers they were about toencoun- 
ter ; and, by an involuntary mo- 
tion, ran after Selico the moment 
fhe loft fight of his perfun. 
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The two brothers, of whom it 
could not be faid which was the 
moft unhappy, in a fhort time ar- 
rived at Sabi. Murder had then 
cealed,peace began again tofmile, 
the king of Dahomia, undifturb- 
ed poflellor of the kingdom of Ju- 
ida, wilhed to encourage a com- 
merce with the Europeans, whom 
he invited to his city. Many 
Englith and French merchants 
were received at the monarch’s 
court, " fold them his nume- 


rous prifoners, and divided a-. 


mongtt his troops the lands of the 
vanquifhed. Teloa foon found 
a merchant who offered hima 
hundred crowns for his young 
brother. As he hefitated, trem- 
bling in all his limbs, and difput- 
ing about this horrrible bargain, a 
trumpet was heard, and a public 
Cryer announced with a loud 
voice, that the king of Dahomia 
promifed four hundred ounces of 
gold, to whomfoever would bring 
him alive a young negro, who the 
night before had dared to profane 
the feraglio of the monarch, and 
had efcaped toward the Eait, from 
the purfuit of the guards.  Seli- 
co heard the proclamation, made 
a fignto Teloa not to conclude 
his bargain with the merchant ; 
and, taking his brother alide,fpoke 
to him thus ina firmtone: * You 
are come to fell me, and | with- 
ed that you thould, in order to 
fupport my mother ; but the 
{mall fom which this white offers 
you cannot prove of material im- 
portance; four hundred ounces 
of gold will fecure certain wealth 
for ever to you and to Darina. 
You muf get this, my brother: 
bind me this moment, and carry 





me to the king as the guilty pers 
fon whom he wants. Be nota. 
larmed, | know as weil as you do 
what punifhment I have to ex. 
peat. I have calculated how long 
it will endure ;: it will not exceed 
an hour, and when my mothef 
brought me forth the fuffered 
more.’ 

Teloa trembling could make 
no reply ; penetrated with tender. 
nefs and aif-Gtion, he fell at the 
feet of Selico, embraced his knees, 
conjured him in the name of his 
mother, of Berilla, by all he held 
dear, to renounce his terrible pur. 
pofe. * Of whom do you fpeak,’ 
faid Selico, with a fevere {mile 
‘[ have loft Berifa, and I with 
to meet her again. I fave my 
mother’s life by my death, I make 
my brothers rich for ever, and I 
efcape a flavery which might be 
protracted for forty years. My 
choice is made, prefs me no far- 
ther, or I go and furrender my- 
felf ; you will then lofe all ad- 
vantage by my death, and you 
will occafion mifery to her to 
whom we owe our lives.’ 

Awed by the manner and ac 
cent in which Selico pronounced 
thefe lait words, Teloa ventured 
not to reply ; he obeyed his bro- 
ther, went and got cords, bound 
his hands behind him, bathing the 
knots with his tears, and making 
him walk before him, proceeded 
to the king’s palace. 

Stopped by the guards, he de- 
manded an atdience of the king; 
he was announced, and introduc- 
ed. The king of Dahomna, co- 
vered with gold and precious 
itones, was reclining on a fcarlet 
fopha, his head reiting on aa 
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fom of his favourites, who were 

dretied in rich brocaded filks, but 

were naked from their waiit up- 

ward. His minifters and officers 

fuperbly dreiled, were proltrate 

twenty feetfrom them. The molt 

valiant were diftinguifhed by a 

collar of human teeth, each of 
which teftitieda viory. Many 

females with mufquets on their 
fhoulders guarded the door of the 
apartment. Large golden vafes 
containing palm wine, brandy, 
and Itrong liquors, were placed at 
fome diltance from the king, and 
the hall was paved withthe {culls 
of his enemies. ‘ Sovereign of 
the world!’ cried Teloa, proitrat- 
ing himlelf on the ground, ‘1 
coine in compliance with your fa- 
cred orders to deliver into your 
hands’—He could not finifh, and 
his voicedied away upon his lips. 
The king interrogated him, but 
he could make no reply. At 
length Selico began: 

« King Dahomia,’ faidhe, ‘ you 
fee before you the wretch who, 
induced by a guilty patiion laft 
night, penetrated the recefles of 
your feraglio. He who brings 
me here in chains was a long 
time my friend, and [ did not 
fear to trult him with my fecret. 
Zeal tor your fervice has pre- 
vaiiled with him to violate his 
friendihip. He furprized me in 
my ileep, has loaded me with 
chains, and comes to demand the 
reward ; give it him, for the mi- 
ferable man has deferved it.’ 

The king, without vouchfaf- 
ing any anfwer, made a {ign to 
one of his orficers, who, viewing 
the prifoner, gave him into the 
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paid Teloa the four hundred ounc- 
es of gold. This lait, taking the 
gold, the touch of which agoniz~ 
ed his foul, went and purchafed 
provifions; and, precipitately 
leaving the town, made halte to 
his mother, 

Already, by order of the prince 
they were making ready the hor- 
rible punifhment to which they 
are doomed who commit adulte- 
ry with the wives of their fove- 
reign. Two large trenches are 
funk at a {mall diltance from each 
other. In that which is intend- 
ed tor the guilty female, they fix 
the unfortunate culprit toa {take, 
and all the women of the feraghie, 
cloathed in their inoft fumptuous 
dreiles, carrying in their hands 
large velfels of boiling water, ad- 
vance to the found «* tabors and 
flutes, to pour this water upon 
her head ull fhe expires. The 
other trench contains a pile of 
wood, upon which they place a 
crofs bar ef iron, which ts fup- 
ported by two raifed takes. o 
this bar the criminal is fecured, 
fire is fet to the pile, and the 
wretched creatures perifh, after 
protracted torments, being only 
reached by the extremity of the 
flame. 

The place was filled with peo- 
ple ; the troops under arms form- 
ed a fquare, bearing their {pears 
and mufquets ; the priefts,:n their 
dreifes of ceremony, waited for 
the two victims to lay their hands 
upon them, and devote them to 
death. They appeared from dif- 
ferent corners, guarded by the 
armed females. Sclico, calm and 
refigned, advanced with his head 





cultody of the temale guards, and 
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wards the {take he could not avoid 
lifting his eyes towards the com- 
panion of his mifery. What was 
his altoni{hment and grief on be- 
holding Beriila! He uttered a loud 
ery, and would have darted to her, 
but was withheld by the execu- 
tioners. Soon his frit emotion 
gave way to indignation. *Wretch 
that I am!’ he cried, * while | 
courted death, hoping again to 
meet her, fhe was among thefe 
vile females who contend for a 
tyrant’s affeions. Not content 
with her perfidioufnefs in love, the 
was alfo taithlefs to her matter ; 
fhe deferved the title of adulterefs, 
and the punifhment of her crime. 
Oh, my mother! for thee alone 
] die—it is on thee alone that I 
can bear to think !” 

At this inftant, the wretched 
Berifla recognizing Selico, utter- 
ed a loud fcream; the called the 
priefts, and declared to them a- 
oud, that the young man they 
were about to kill, was not he who 
had penetrated the feraglio. She 
{wore this by the heavens, the 
mountains, the thunder, and the 
moft augult of the facred ferpents. 
The priefts intimidated, ordered 
the execution to be flopped, and 
ran to inform the king, who was 
himfelf prefent. Indignation and 
fury difturbed the countenance of 
the monarch when he approach- 
ed Berifla. « Slave,’ faid he ina 
terrible voice, ‘ thou who con- 
temneft the love of thy matter, 
thou whom I have raifed to the 
rank of my firft Sultana, and,who, 
in {pite of your refufal, 1 have fuf- 
fered to live, what is your pur- 
pofe in pretending to deny the 
guut of your accomplice? Dott 
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thou with to fave him? If this be 
not thy lover, name who he is. 
deliver the guilty to my juttice, 
and | will releafe the innocent!’ 

* King of Dahomia,’ replied 
Berifla, who was already fecured 
to the fatal ftake, * cannot ac. 
cept thy heart, 1 poffefs not my 
own ; I did not fear to tell you 
fo. Do you think, that the who 
won'd not live to {hare a crown, 
would ipeak a falfehood at the 
moment of death? No, I confefs 
all, and repeat my refufal. A man 
did aft night enter my apartment, 
he did not leave it ti/l the morn- 
ing ;—but this was not the man! 
You afk me to name him; [ 
ougiit not, I wiil not; Tam rea. 
dy to die 5 1 know that nothing 
can fave me, and | only protraét 
the fatal moment to prevent you 
from perpetrating a crime. | a. 
gain {wear to you king of Daho- 
inia, the blood of this innocent 
perfon will fail upon your head: 
rcleafe him, and punith me! I 
have no more to fay.’ 

The king was {truck with Be- 
rilla’s words, as well as with her 
manner of pronouncing them. He 
gave no orders, but declining his 
head, was altonifhed at the reluc- 
tance which he this moment felt 
to fhed blood. But remembering 
that this negro had accufed him- 
felf, and attributing to love, the 
interelt which Berifla difcovered 
for him, all his rage was rekin- 
died. He made a fign to the ex- 
ecutioners ; the pile was lighted, 
the women advanced with their 
velfels of boiling water, when an 
old man out of breath, covered 
with wounds and duft, burft 





through the crowd, and fuddenly 
threw 
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An Extra&. aor. 


threw himfelf at the feet of the 
king 

‘ Stop,’ faid he, ‘I implore you 

to ftop: I alone am the guilty 
perfon ; it is 1 who have burlt 
through the walls of your ferag- 
lio, attempting the delivery of my 
daughter. J was once the high 
prielt of the deity who was here 
adored. They tore my child 
from my arms, and conducted her 
to this place. Since that time, 
I have eagerly fought an oppor- 
tunity to fee her again. This lait 
night I penetrated to her apart- 
ment—in vain did the attempt to 
follow me, for your guards difco- 
vered us, I efcaped alone, not- 
withitanding the arrows with 
which you fee me pierced, I 
come to offer you your victim! 
I come to expire with her, for 
whom aione I defired to live!’ 

He had hardly finithed when 
the king commanded the prietts 
to releafe the unhappy prifoners, 
and bring them before him. He 
examined Sclico,wifhing to know 
what important motive could in- 
duce him voluntarily to feek fo 
dreadful a punifhinent. 

Szlico, whofe heart panted with 
joy at finding Berita again, and 
faithful, was not afraid to reveal 
every thingto the monarch. He 
related to him his misfortunes, 
the diftrelles of his mother, and 
the refolution he had taken to ob- 
tain the four hundred ounces of 
gold. Beriifa and her father 
heard him with tears of delight 
and admiration: the chiefs, the 
foldiers, and: the peop'e melted 
with tendernels ; the king him- 
felf perceived te ars to fall, which 
never before had bedewed his 





cheeks.—Such is the charm of 
virtue, that barbarians thcmfelves 
adore it ! 

After hearing Selico, the king 
bade him rife; and, turning to 
the European merchants, whom 
this fpeétacle had collected, ‘You, 
to whom wifdom, experience, 
and illumination of a long civil- 
ization, have fo long taught what 
is the {pecific value of a man, 
how much value think you 1 
this ?? A young Frenchman mo 
bold than the reft, exclaimed, 
«Ten thoufand crowns of gold!” 

—‘ Which fhall be given to Be- 
rilfa,’ faid the king, * with this 
fhe thall purchatle “the hand of 
Selico.’ 

This order was executed on the 
fpot, and the king of Dahomia 
retired, aftonifhed, and feeling a 
delight he had never before expe~ 
rienced. 

Farulhi the very fame day gave 
his daughter to Selico. The young 
couple, accompanied by the old 
man, departed next day with their 
treafure, to goin fearch of Da- 
rina. She, as well as the brothers 
of Selico, were ready almoit te 
expire with joy. This virtuous 
family feparated no more, but 
well enjoyed their riches, and m 
a barbarous region, offered, for 
a long period, the faire(t exam- 
pie, w hich heaven could give to 
the earth—that of happinels and 
wealth produced by virtue. 


SDS 


An EXTRACT. 






HE molt proper way to at~ 
tempt the cure of any. dif- 
order is to trace it to the firft 
fource. And 1 am weil aware 
that 














2% Fragment. 


that if this mode was ufed with 
refpect tothe fair fex, the happy 
effeG& would foon appear, It has 
eiten been faid, that the errors of 
conduc arife from thofe of edu- 
cation, and tis more particular- 
ly appears in the female part of 
the world. How can we blame 
a lady for her attachment to vani- 
ty, when in her early years eve- 
ty poilible effort is ufed to give 
her mind a bias to vanity and 
pride, inftead of being early ini- 
tiated in the ufeful dumeltic oc- 
currences of life? Dancing, Mu- 
fic, and French, are confidered as 
the only eflential qualifications. 
Far be it from me to condemn a 
genieel and liberal education, 
when parents have it in their 
power to beftow fuch. 1 acs 
knowledge that to warble a note, 
to iketch the flowing land{cape, 
and to hold converfe with our po- 
lite neighbours on the continent, 
are agreeable embellifhments ; 
but what can be more ridiculous 
than making them the only re- 
quifits to perfection? A woman 
thus educated becomes an unfit 
wife for the honett tradefman,and 
perhaps, ircm her want of for- 
wne,1s below the notice of a man 
of fortune. At lalt the joins a 
coxcomb empty and vain as her-. 
felf, and together they fail down | 
the {ream of diflipation into the | 
gulf of mifery and diftrefs. It 
then we wifh a reformation in fe- 
male manners, let us begin one 
yn their education ; let them be 
taught that domeitic ufefulnefs ts 
before modern refinement, and 


that to managea family with eco- 


nomy, is far beyond touching a 


harplichord. 





FRAGMENT, 
PASSING a few days fincea. 


long a bye ftreet, my notice was 
attra&ted by affectionate aivice 
delivered in a_ female voice, 
When I turned J beheld a wo. 
man, apparently about forty, ad- 
drefling a youth about fourteen, 
who I afterwards found was her 
only fon ; her drefs and appear- 
ance befpoke her one of the low- 
er clafs, but her fentiments were 
plain indications of a noble foul. 
The youth was that afternoon to 
proceed on a fea-voyage, and the 
were now in the aét of taking a 
laft farewell ; 1 pretended atten- 
tion to an adjacent window, that 
I might the better mark their con. 
verfation. With what tender 
earnettnefs, with what maternal 
alfe€tion did fhe addrefs him, and 
whilft her heart foreboded innu- 
merable evils, fhe endeavoured by 
her advice to prepare him for the 
meeting them. With what anx- 
ious folicitude did the inculcate 
to him the maxims of virtte and 
pity, while the big tears that rol- 
led down her cheeks added weight 
to her advice, and gave force to 
her admonitions, 

The town clock warned them it 
was time to part, but how to do 
it they had yet to learn. — My child 
— My mother—were echoed 
God blefs my boy —God blefs you 
mother, were their mutual pray- 
ers.— The mother’s forrows were 
too big for utterance ; fhe fell up- 
on his neck in a fpeechtefs agony 
of grief, and found a timely re- 
lief in tears. —Don’t cry mother, 
faid the lad; Oh! T love my 
chiid, faid the, and may God love 
and biefs him. 
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POETICAL 


A PASTORAL EcLocGvue. 


mrrerer mufe, my humble 
voice infpire 

To fing of Daphne's charms and 
Damon's tire. 

Long had the faithful fwain fup- 
preft his grief, 

And fince he durft not hope, ne'er 
afkt relief, 

But at th’ arrival of the fatal day 

That took the nymph and ail his 
joys away ; 

With dying looks he gaz’d upon 

the fair, 

And what his tongue could not, 
his eyes declare ; 

Till with deep fighs, as if his 
heart-{trings broke, 

Prefling her hand, thefe tender 
things he {poke : 


DAaMon. 
Ah Lovely nymph! behold 


your lover burn, 

And. view that pailion which 
youll not return. 

As no nymphs charms did ever 
equal thine ; 

So no fwain’s love did ever equal 
mine. 

How happy, fair, how happy 
fhould I be 

Might I but fonriit ice myfelf for 
thee ? 

Cou'd I but pleafe thee with my 
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And make thee fhed one tear up- 
on my hearfe? 


DAPHNE. 


Too free an offer of that love 
you make, 

Which now, alas! I have not 

pow’r to take; 

Your wounds I] cannot, tho’ i 

woud, relieve : 

Phaon has all the love that T can 

give. 

Had you among the reft at firft 

alfail’d 

My heart, when free, you had, 

perhaps, prevail’d. 

Now if you blame, Oh blame 

not me, but fate, 

That never brought you till *twas 

grown too late. 


DAMON. 
Had the fates brought me thea, 


too charming fair, 

I could not hope, and now I mult 
defpair. 

Rul'd by your friends, you quit 
the lovers flame 

For flocks, fer pattures, for an 
empty name. 

Yet tho’ the bieit poffeffion fate 
denies ; 

Oh let me gaze for ever on thofe 
eves. 

So jut, fo true, fo innocent’s my 
flame, 

That Phaen did he fee it, coud 





dying verte, 





not blame. 


DaPHN: 
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DAPHNE. 


Such gen’rous ends I know you 

ftill purfue, 

What I can do, be fure I will for 
you. 

If on efteem, or pity you can live, 

Or hopes of more, if 1 had more 
to give ; 

Thofe you may have, but cannot 
have my heart: 

And fince we now perhaps for 
ever part ; 

Such noble thoughts through all 
your life exprefs, 

May make the value more, the 
pity lefs. 


Damon. 
Can you then go? Can you 


for ever part 
(Ye gods! what thiv’ring pains 
furround my heart !) 
And have one thought to make 
your pity lefs? 


” Ah Daphne, cou'd | half my pangs 


exprefs, 

You could not think, tho’ hard as 
rocks you were, 

Your pity e’er cou’d too great 


appear. 

I ne’er thal be one moment free 
from pain, 

Till I behold thofe charming eyes 
again. 

When gay diverfions do your 
thoughts employ, 

I wou’d not come to interrupt 
the joy: 

But when from them you fome 
{pare moment find, 

Think then, oh think on whom 
you leave behind! 

Think with what heart I thall 
behold the green, 

Where I fo oft thofe charming 
eycs have fcen! 





T R Y. 
Think with what grief I walk 


the plains alone, 

When you, the glory of them all, 
are gone ! 

Yet,oh! that little time you have 
to ftay, 

Let me (till fpeak, and gaze my 
fou) away ! 

But fee, my paffion that fmall aid 
denies ; 

Grief ftops my tongue, and tears 
o erflow my eyes. 


0046 K<DDS Pwo 


On a Lady's fending the AUTHOR 
a Rison for bis Watcn. 


O fabled knights, in days of 
yore, 
A trophy with more pleafure 
wore ; 
Or flow’ry chaplet in a grove 
By fome diitinguith’d damfel 
wove, 
To grace the warriors fhield de- 
. creed, 
Or {well the trappings of the fteed. 
Nor Fielding’s nero*, at the fight 
Ot Sophy’s name, felt more de- 
light, 
Or more rejoic’d the muff fur- 
vey d, 
Which on her arm the fair dif- 
play’d, 
Than I this ribbond, form’d to 
deck, 
With jetty pride Narciffa’s neck. 
In{truction too this gift attends, 
For ev'n the lealt a moral lends ; 
The fmalleit infect of a day, 
That only flutters to decay, 
May bring important truths to 
view . 
And teach us that we’re mortal 
too. 


® Tom Fenes. 


Whene’er 
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Whene'er I turn my curious eye 
To fee how {wift the minutes fly, 
Strait will your lov’d idea rife, 

And bid me thofe fwitt minutes 


prize. 

Thus warn’d, your condu& I'll 

, purfue, 

And own my guide and genius 
you, 

Who ne'er negle& the prefent 
hour, 

But fnatch the moments in your 
ow’r, 


And, as the fifter-arts infpire, 

The pencil dip, or {tring the lyre; 

Or pleas’d, the vacant mind un- 
bend 

In converfe with a learned friend, 

Confcious that time fteels falt a- 
way, 

Nor can your worth prolong its 
ftay. 

. Thus if 1 learn, my fair, from 
you, 

Whene’er this jetty {tring I view, 

Wilely the minutes:to enjoy, 

And in improving arts employ, 

Much by this ribbon I fhall gain, 

And you'll not think it giv'n in 


vain. 
G . D. 
0944 SDS bode ww 


SILOIS and ERMINIA; or, 
the Force of Love. 


N°” had the fun withdrawn 
his warmer train, 
And fable night refum’d her 
gentle reign ; 
The glitt'ring moon-beams danc’d 
upon the ftream, 
And Peace and Silence rul'd 
the darken’d plain. 
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Save where within yon venerable 
wood, 

Soft zephyrs whifper’d thro’ 
each leafy glade ; 

The linnet neltled o'er her infant 
brood, 

And filent warbled through the 
dufky thade. 


Let quick-ey’d fancy paint the 
pleating fcene, 

Be her's the varied landfcape 
to difclofe ; 

The nut-brown woodland, and 
th’ enamell’d green, 

And all the beauties of the per- 
fum’d rofe. 


Let quick-ey’d fancy place before 
the eye, 
The faireft fpot in Arno’s 
flow’ry vale ; 
Whofe fnow-capt fummie fwel- 
ling to the fky, 
Prefents fair nature on her no- 
bleit {cale. 


There tower’d aloft too yenera- 
ble pines, 
The pride, the glory, of the 
fultry plains ; 
Beneath their fhade fad Silois re- 
clines, 
The pride, the glory, of the 


village {wains. 


The thick-wove brinches of the 
{preading trees, 
Preferv'd the youth trom Phee- 
bus’ fultry gleam ; 
Yet no thick branches, or refrefh- 
ing breeze, 
Could guard his heart from 
beauty’s fiercer beam. 
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Thrice had the clock perform’d 
its hourly round, 
Since fair Erminia bounded 
o’er the clod ; 
More fwift than lightning was 
each airy bound, 
Her feet more {nowy than the 
fnow they trod. 


She caine, the faw, fhe conquer’d 
—cruel fair! 
Was’t not enough to fright his 
flocks away, 
To fill with anxious fear his flee- 
cy Care, 
But thou muft rule his heart 
with tyrant {way ? 


The haplefs youth in filent won- 
der gaz‘d, 
No more his feet their ufual 
load fuftain ; 
His trembling limbs dejected, 
and ainaz'd, 
Motionlefs quiver'd on the 
flow’ry. plain, 


He turn’d, he rofe, pronounc’d 
Erminia’s name, 
Each hollow cave re-echo’d to 
the found ; 
He turn’d, he fell (for no Ermi- 
nia came) 
And breath'd his laft upon the 
fnow-clad ground. 


LMAMQPVPD |S OP” 
EXTEMPORE. 
Written under a piece of embrot- 

dery of a Rofe-bud,which had been 


executed by a young Ludy of about 
16 Years of Age. 


é ; “M4iS Rofe an embjem true 
difplays, 
You are the bud about to blow ; 





Let virtue then dire& your ways, 
Your beauty by your wifdom 
fhow. 


Virtue’s the fweetnefs of the rofe, 
Vice is the thorn within con- 
ceal'd ; 
Your goodnefs by your deeds dif- 
clofe, 
*Tis that alone true joy will yield, 


So, when your youth and beauty 
fade, 
(For fade they muft like this 
poor f flow’ r) 
You'll call your virtue to your aid, 
Nor wail their lofs a fi: ngle Lous. 


4 A> DDO“ dob 


A Gentleman taking a Lady's Snvff- 
Box from her, ‘and after keeping 
the fame feme time, he returned 
it with the following Verfes in- 
clofed. 


APPY fav’rite of the fair, 
Little wand’rer, home re- 
pair ; 
Chear her with thy with’d return, 
Nor let her more thy abfence 
mourn. 
Conftant, with officious pride, 
Envy'd toil, attend her fide ; 
Or beneath her pillow laid, 
Nightly yield thy friendly aid. 
Blefs with all thy fragrant pow’rs, 
Her focial and her lonely hours , 
To difpel each gloomy care, 
Vap'ry ‘cloud and noxjous air. 
But tell her when the taftes thy 
treafure, 
Poifon’s mix’d with ev'ry plea- 
fure ; 
That all below we value moft, 
Like thy contents, is but duit, 
That nought but virtue can pollels, 
Sincere, fubitantial, iaiting blils. 
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Foreign and Dometic News. 
FOREIGN an7 DOMESTIC 
NEWS 





PHILADELPHIA, May 2. 


Te STERDAY, being the rt 
y May » the officers ol the 4t! " 
regi ment of Philad iphia Misra 
being In uniform,and wea the 
National G kade, dined tog ther, 
at the feat ot Mi. breneau, ai the 
heal of the tabic, was placed the 
cap ol Libe ty, ve riny Ue des ic- 
es of the Piench and Americai 


dove and olive branch, when ai 
ter drinking fuccetsto tie Fricud 
ot Freedom, Gov. Mauiiin, &e. 
and lpeading ine day in the ut- 
muit & Od Chiees they retired, 

3 | Yeicruay at four oceck, 
P.M the French Frigate L’Am- 
buicade arrived in this port , and 
as the came up, fired a falute of 
15 guns, which was returned b, 
a falute from the artillery on Mar- 
ket-itreet wharf. The Frigate 
came tu ancier oppolite W alnut- 
ftreet. ‘The veiiels in general a- 
Jong the wharves had their colours 
flying, and there was 4 great con- 
courle of fpectators. A cap of 
Liberty appears on the head, itern, 
and toremoit of the Frigate. 

The above Frigate had taken 
feverai vellels, and among the relt 
thie thip Grange e, Capt. Hutchin- 
fon, of and for Liverpool ; which 
has lince been proved not a law- 
ful prize, being taken within the 
Capes of Delaware. 

4| By a letter from New-York, 
dated May 1, we are informed that 
the floop Betfey, Capt. Prior, was 
totally loft on Shrewlbury Bar, 
near Sandy Hook, on the Satur- 





day preceding, and one man un- 
fortunately epeasic “dd. 
11! Yeiterday mBrning, be- 
tween the hours of one and two 
‘clock, a moit alarming fire 
broke out in fome of the frame 
houfes, adjoining the offices of the 
Preafury of the United States, on 
the Weit fide of Thord-itreet, 
which confumed three burdings 
and part of a fourth, viz. the thop 
of a Mr. Craig, a thop of Mr, 
Douglas, a jower; Mr. Mor- 


| rows gun-mantmactory, and the 
° ) 
flags entwined, furmounted by a 


ihop vi M>. Mafon, the ingeni- 
ous ImMpror raf the ire-engine, 
The chizens with their accuitum- 
ed expertnels aifembled, and ul - 
every exertion to ext iguith t! 
lames, which was efficted ad 
3 o'clock. 

| About 1 o'clock yellerday 
afternoon 3 gins, fired on bx mane 
the French Frigate in our har- 
hour, announced the arrival of 
Mr. Genet, Ambailador from the 
French Repubiic, to the United 
States. He came in the L’'Am- 
pufcade to Charleiton, and from 
thence travelled by land. 

A circumitanice hitherto unpa- 
ralleled in this country, has for 
fome days palit kept the public 
mind in a ftate of unufual fer- 
ment. Incendiary letters, de- 
manding fums of money, accoin- 
panied with threats, in cafe of 
non-compliance, had been fent to 
feveral gentleme n, through the 
medium of the poit-office, tigned 
with &étitious names, and dire@- 
ing the money to be encloled to 
their addrefs, by the fame chan- 
nel. 

On the afternoon of Tuefday 
lait, a hair-dreiler, brought to the 

poflt- 
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pott-office a paper with the fidti- 
tious namesalluded to, upon which 
he was fecured and carred before 
Alderman Baker. On his firfl 
examination, he denied having 
any knowledge of the perfon who 
had given them to him, but after- 
wards acknowledged that he had 
been employed by Mr. Ravara, 


who had threatened him in cafe of 


difcovery, that an accomplice 
would infallibly affaffinate him ; 
and that the fear of his life, he 
faid, had made him endeavour to 
conceal the name of his em- 
plover. 

Warrants were then granted 
for apprehending Mr. Ravara, 
and he was yefterday taken and 
brought before the fame Alder- 
man. The ftory thathe told was 
fimilar to that of the barber ; add- 
ing, that a man whom he did not 
know, who faid he came from 
Spanifh America, had requefted 
him to apply for thefe letters, 
for as they were intrigues of flate, 
he dared not to appear, leaft he 
fhould embroil himfelf with the 
Spanith commiffioners. 

This being all that could be 
obtained, Mr. Ravata was com- 
mitted to jail to take his trial. 

2c} A letter from Norwich, 
dated May 16. mentions, that a 
heavy ftorm commenced (a few 
days betore) at Mansfield, attend- 
ed with thunder and lightning, 
during which the electric fluid dif- 
charged itfelf on a dwelling houfe 
at that place, palfed down the 
chimney, and killed a man in 
front of the fire, a woman in the 
fame room had one of her fhoes, 
by the ‘effe@s of the lightning, 
entirely {tripped from off her 





foot, without much injury to her 
perfor, feveral others were af. 
feéted by the fhock, the confter. 
nation was fo great, that the 
houfe unperceived caught fire, and 
was, with a great part of its ef- 
felis confumed. 

23] Extract of a letter from a 
gentleman in Kentucky.—The 
Indians are murdering fome of 
us every week, notwith{tanding 
the truce which the government 
of the United States conceives 
now to be exifting between them 
and the Savages. The ad inft, 
they killed and wounded - five 
men, and ftole 17 horfes. 

27| We hear from Niagara, 

that the Indians fat in grand 
council about the middle of lalt 
month. ** The council confilted 
of the fix nations, together with 
the Delawares, and feveral other 
nations who refide upon. the 
Weltern lakes ; in their debates 
many of the chiefs difcovered 
much natural eloquence. The 
final refult was peace generally: 
they unanimoufly agreed to meet 
the Americans in the grand con- 
vention, that is about to be held 
in June next, on the South fide 
of Lake Erie. 
, An Albany Paper, of the 16th 
has the following paragraph: 
« Laft week, Benjamin Lincoln, 
one of the commiffioners for 
treating with the Weltern Indi- 
ans, with a number of Quakers, 
&c. in his fuite, left this city, on 
his way to the Miami Village, 
where the treaty is fhortly to be 
held. 

29] Yefterday the French Mi- 
nifter Genet,the Governor of this 
State, ‘and a number of other ref- 

pectable 














e&table citizens dined on board 
the Frigate L’Ambufcade. i 

31| The many confufed and 
unlikely accounts which have 
been from time to time circulat- 
ing, renders it almolt impoilible 
to form an accurate opinion of the 
ftate of the French—fome ac- 
counts mentioning the great fuc- 
cefs of the French arms, others 
that they were entirely fubdued. 
{t appears however from what 
can be collected, that they have 
had a fmall check. And that 
Dumourier had deferted the 
caufe of Liberty, and was deter- 
mined to place young Louis on 
the throne. The commitlioners 
who were fent by the Conven- 
tion to arre{t him and bring him 
to trial, he fent over to the Auf- 
trians, and had brought over a 
fmall part of his army to fa- 
vour his defigns. How far thefe 
accounts ought to be believed we 
will not pretend to fay. The 
following extracts are taken from 
the London papers, which was 
received by the Ship James, late- 
ly arrived at New-York. 


London, April 14. 

No intelligence having been’re- 
ceived yeiterday from the conti- 
nent, theaccount of Dumourier’s 
having been obliged to abandon 
his army and make his efcape 
with a {mall party of horfe to the 
Auttrians, is neither contradicted 
norconfirmed, — 

We can only repeat that fuch 
an account, received by Admiral 
Macbride from the Auttrian com- 
mandant at Oftend, was by him 
tranfmitted to the Admiralty on 
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It was very generally believed 
yefterday both in Weflmintter 
and the city, and had a confidera- 
ble effect on the price of {tocks. 
The preparations for embark- 
ing the cavalry lately ordered for 
foreign fervice, which on the 
news of Dumourier’s intended 
march to Paris had been fufpend- 
ed, were refumed. 

The Gazette, in which errors 
are as Common as in new/papers 
of lefs emolument, feems to have 
made a fmall number of prifoners 
taken by the Pruflians in the bat- 
tle of Bingen. It itates the non- 
commillioned officers and privates 
taken at 200; the Bruilels Ga- 
zette extraordinary makes the 
number 2000. 

The fame Gazette informs 
us, that an armiltice had been a- 
greed upon between his ferene 
highnefs the prince of Saxe-Co- 
bourg and General Dumourier, 
the latter having previoufly con- 
fented to evacuate the Auitrian 
Netherlands and Dutch Brabant. 
Why his ferene highnefs thould 
agree to an armiltiye, on condi- 
tion of Dumourier’s doing that, 
which if the account of his ferene 
highnefs’s victories be true, he 
was evidently obliged to do with- 
vut any condition, itis not eafy 
to imagine. J he natural infer- 
ence is, either that Dumourier 
was {till in fufficient force to dife 
pute the poffleifion of the Auitrian 
Netherlands, or that the prince 
of Saxe-Cobourg had pur haled 
his viéturies at fo dear a rate as 
to make an armiltice defirable, if 
not neceilary. 

April to. 





Tuefday. ' 


The adimiraity of Amilerdam 
have 
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have given notice,that the embar- 


tent of his wifhes, in the projed 


go upon all the vellels of the allies Phe had formed. He was, howe. 


and neutral nations bound to the 
Baltic, the Eatt and Weit-Indies 
is taken off. 

‘Domouricr is faid to have been 
perfuaded to change fides by the 
ambi-dexter negotiations ol Lord 
Auckland. 

Letters from Vienna and Cre- 
mona [late, that a meifenger ar- 
rived on the rath ult. at Milan, 
with intelligence, that Gen. Col- 
hi had defe ated the French at Niz- 

za,and had taken all their baggage. 

Intelligence was yelterday re- 
Pee that Dumourier, finding 
that his army would not fupport 
him in his plan of marching to 
Paris, and placing young Loui is 
on the throne, had found it necef- 
fary to confult his fafety by go- 
ing over to the Auitrians ; and 
that he effected his efcape from 
his own troops,carry i ing with him 
a regiment of cavalry cenfilting 
of from four to fix hundred men. 

April 12. ‘The French on eva- 
cuating the Netherlands, will pro- 
bably reinforte the garrifons of 
Lifle and Valenciennes, and oc- 
cupy their old advanta geous poll 
at Maulde,fothat Dumourier,and 
the commanders of the combined 
armies, will find themfelves jutt 
where they were at the opening of 
the lait cam ipaign. 

The army which Dumourier 
Jately commanded, is in the ut- 


mott confufion, and it is even [aid | 


entirely difperfed, without any 
regular leader, That General 
perfiraded himfelf, from the per- 
fonal atiachment fhewn him by 
his army, that he might promile 
himfelf their ff ippoit, to the ex- 


ver miflaken. He had advanced 
as far as Cambray, on the road to 
Paris, when he found his arm 

deferting him ; the artillery firlt 
forfook him, ‘then the National 
guards. He then harangyed the 
troops of the line, who, in return, 
informed him, that Rot withiftand 
ing their love to him as their ge 
neral, and as a brave folk fier, they 
were determined, to a man, riei- 
ther to fight againit their conutry, 
nor to violate that conititution 
which they had {worn to maintain 

General Duimourier finding 
ihat he could not depend upon the 
army, immediately fet out with 
young kgalite at the head of twé 
regiments of ho. ¢, and took the 
road for Mons. He was, howe. 
ver, fo clolely purtued by a party 
who followed him, that he was 
ob! iged to figh t his wav. 

The Auitrians have laid fiege 
to Conde, and expect to have 
made confiderable progrefs i 
France before the end of fix 
wecks, 

The French garrifon that were 
in Breda have made a requifition 
to be allowed a {trong efcort, lelt 
they fhould be murdered by the 
Brabanters, who are highly incen- 
fed againit the French. 

The people of this place, when 
the French attempted, before the 
arrival of the Auttrians, to carry 
of the images and plate from the 
churches, atlembled and declered 
to General Maraile, that if they 
did not immediately replace the 
ftatues, they would take exempla- 
| Ty vengeance upon them.— [his 
had the defired effect. 

Dumourier 
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Dumourier wrote from Mons, 
requelting permillion to attend the 
Congrefs, which was retufed 
him. 

When he fet out for Paris, he 
wrote to the prince of Saxe Co- 
bourg, that hecould depend upon 
the garrifon of Conde, and that 
if the Aultrians would approach 
it at a particular trme, it would 
certainly be delivered up to them. 
A detachment was fent according 
to his directions, the commiand- 
ing officer of which, alter waiting 
fome time, and receiving no pro- 
pofition from the garriion, fent 

arties to fcour the country for 
intelligence. Soon after talorma- 
tion was brovght him trom Mons 
that Dumourier was arrived there, 
and that the plan had milcarried. 

Dumourier fent notice to the 
prince of Saxe Cobourg, that on 
the firft appearance ol dilaifection 
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others, that he could perform 
fume part of his magnificent pro- 
miles. The real {late of the cafe 
appears to be, that while his ar- 
my thought that the Convention 
had fent to arreit him, merely be- 
caufe he had been beaten, they 
refented it as an infult offered to 
themfelves, and were ready tg 
make a common caufe with their 
general ; but when they dilcover- 
ed, by his fending Bournonville 
and the commitlioners as prifon- 
ers to the Aultrians, that he was 
in concert with the common ene- 
my, they refolved to abandon him, 
—!fe had been three times thot 
at before he made his efcape, was 
purfued, and probably car ied but 
avery {mall part of the two re- 
giments of boile to Mons. 





MARRIAGES. 





he had founded his army, regiment 
by regiment, and found that none 
would ftand by him but two re- 
giments of cavalry, making to- 
gether about 1,0co men, with 
which he had made his efcape. 


He found it impracticable to de- 


liver up Valenciennes and Conde, 
but exprefled hopes, that the gar- 
rifon of Lifle would open the gates. 
Maratle, on whofe ta 
bility to ferve the caule of ryyalty, 
he beitowed a high encomium, 
he thought would join with the 
garrifon of Antwerp; and the 
garrifons of Breda, and Gertruy- 
denberg, he was contident 


ents and a- 


would 


imphic itly obey tis Orders. 
Chefe were probably the felf- 
cetulions of aman, who was {ti}! 


wuiing to perfuade hamiclf and 


In Philadelphia.—Mr. George 
Wathington,to Mifs Lucy Pay Nes 
| of this city.—Mr. James Dun- 
can, of this city, to Mrs. Maria 
Harman, of the city of New- 
York.— Mr. Jacob Thomas, to 
| Mais Nancy Jobnfon, both of 
this chy.——'jbhe Rev. Samuel 
Magaw, D. D. to Mrs. Martha 
} iower, of this city.--Mr. Lam- 
bert Cadwallad r, hig. to Niifs 
Mary M'Call, daughte: of Archi- 
| bald Ms Cali, Eig. merchant of 


tiis Cy 


| In New York. —De. C. Bux- 
Mifs Cornelia Henfhaw. 
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E. Burger.—Mr. Nath. Forfter, 
to Mifs P. Homes.—Mr. Charles 
Watkins, to Mifs Sufannah Mar- 
fhall.—Mr. Frederick Scriba, 
merchant, to Mifs Anna Dundas. 

At Carlifle.—Mr. George Ha- 
milton, aged 86 years, to Catha- 
tine Bow, aged 73. Each of 
them had been joined in the bands 
of matrimony twice before, and 
had both been but a fhort time in 
a fingle ftate, before this union. 
Their friends endeavoured for 
fome time to diffuade them from 
forming this connection, confi- 
dering their age and great infir- 
mities. But mark, gentle reader, 
the power of love! They could 
not live without each other, and 
great would have been the pity, 
to doany thing that might fhorten 
the very fhort remainder of their 
days. ‘They afford a remarkable 
in{tance of what may be expected 
from a fpirit of perfeverance. In 
{pite of any difcouragement, they 
at lait joined hands in prefence of 
feveral minilters of the gofpel, 
feveral magiftrates and other ci- 
tizens. To delineate their per- 
fons or feveral qualities, is not 
our bufinefs. From their being 
often exhibited heretofore in pub- 
lic fituations, they are very gene- 
rally known ; and every one muft 
be {truck with thecontra!t which 
his meagre appearance mult make 
with her exceflive corpulency. 

At Roxbury-bill. Door 
Chriftopher Heydrick, of Chef- 
nut-hill, to the amiable Mifs 
Maria Care, daughter of Mr. 
Peter Care of Philadelphia. 

In Virginia. —At Norfolk, Mr. 
William Davis, Printer, to Mifs 
Peggy Haynes. 
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In Philadelphia.—Mr. David 
Hall, fon of Mr. Wm. Hall, in 
the rgth year of his age.—Capt. 
John Multowny, fen. aged 7 
years.—Colonel John Cox, Efg. 
formerly of Bloomfbury, near 
Trenton, New Jerfey.——Mr, 
Benjamin Mafon, a young man 
much refpe€ted.—-His funeral 
was attended by alarge number of 
citizens to the Friends’ burying 
ground, where he was decently 
interred.—Captain Swain. —Mr, 
John Kingiton. Mrs. Carr, an 
old lady much refpeted. 

In New York.—Colonel James 
Chryftie.—Mrs. Dorothy Jarvis, 
of the ifland of Antigua.—Mr. 
Cornelius Bogart, in the g4th 
year of his age. —Mr. James Hill, 
jun.—-Mr. Richard Hall. 

At Brooklyne.—Mr. John Car- 

nter, aged 74 years. 

7” Virginie oe Waynefbo- 
rough, Mrs. Mary Wayne, con- 
fort of Gen. Wayne. 

In Georgia.—Near Savannah, 
Mr. Geo. Wafhington Greene, 
fon of the late Gen. Greene: he 
was unfortunately drowned in the 
river, near Mulberry Grove, by 
the overfetting of a canoe. 

At Corlaer’s Hook. —Mr. Levi 
Cohen. 














FOREIGN DEATHS. 


At Canton.—Mr. William H. 
Weft*of Philadelphia, who went 
out fupercargo of the fhip Han- 
nibal, Capt. Cunyngham. 

At Lifbon.—Mr. John Telles, 
of Philadelphia, 
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